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DIOCLES OF CARYSTUS: 
A NEW PUPIL OF ARISTOTLE 


ue great man whom I wish to introduce is probably not only 

‘unknown to most of my readers as a pupil of Aristotle but 
is also likely to be a complete stranger to them. That he did not 
live in the beginning of the fourth century B.c., as has been 
generally assumed up to the present time, but was one of the 
outstanding members of the Peripatetic school a hundred years 
later is the thesis of a recent book of mine entitled Diokles von 
Karystos (Berlin 1938) which is a continuation of my book on 
Aristotle.t I shall give my reasons for this thesis as far as it is 
possible within the limits of the present essay.” 


I 


Although Diocles may still be unknown to the historians of 
philosophy, he is by no means unknown to our historians of 
medicine. He used to be called “the second Hippocrates” by the 
Athenians® of his age and enjoyed a high reputation among the 
Greek physicians of later centuries who preserved through fre- 
quent quotations more than one hundred printed pages of his lost 


*Diokles von Karystos. Die griechische Medizin und die Schule des 
Aristoteles (Berlin, W. de Gruyter & Co., 1938). VIII + 244 pp. Cf. also 
my “Vergessene Fragmente des Peripatetikers Diokles von Karystos, Nebst 
zwei Anhangen zur Chronologie der dogmatischen Arzteschule”, in: Ab- 
handlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 
1998, Phil.-hist. Klasse, No. 3, pp. 1-46. 

the second of these publications, I have made several additions which 
confirm and enlarge, and, on some minor issues, modify the conclusions of 
my book on Diocles. Hereafter I shall refer to the book as Diokles, and 
to the article above mentioned as Vergessene Fragmente. 
_ *This article, which is based on the two publications quoted in note 1, 
is a lecture delivered at the Meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation at Middletown, Connecticut, in December, 1938. I reproduce the text 
unaltered, adding only the necessary reference material in the footnotes. 

Cf. Diokles, 4, n. 4. 
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writings. This somewhat meager evidence forms the basis of our 
investigations. But since we cannot attribute with certainty even 
to Hippocrates any of the numerous books which are preserved 
under his name, we are in the case of Diocles in a comparatively 
favorable situation. The longest of his fragments contains about 
nine pages.* This is almost what the ancients would call a book 
(GtBAtov), and it should be sufficient to form an impression of 
his style, method, culture and personality, which can be verified 
by the rest of the fragments.® The fragments have been collected 
by Max Wellmann, one of the pioneers and acknowledged authori- 
ties in Greek medicine, a field which was only penetrated by 
classical scholars with modern historical and philological methods 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. Wellmann’s collection 
of the fragments was published in Igor. It is part and parcel 
of a collection of the fragments of the Sicilian school of medicine 
(late fifth and early fourth century) to which, according to 
Wellmann, Diocles belongs.* Wellmann’s book was a first attempt 
to reconstruct the history of Greek medicine during the century 
after Hippocrates’ death, in which it reached the culminating 
point of its scientific development. 

We call this period, according to ancient tradition, the dogmatic 
school. Its first and greatest representative was Hippocrates (sec- 


*Max Wellmann, Die Fragmente der sikelischen Arzte Akron, Philistion 
und des Diokles von Karystos (Berlin, 1901), frg. 141. (I shall quote the 
fragments of Diocles only by their numbers in Wellmann’s collection.) 

° The extensive portion preserved from Diocles’ book on diet, cf. —s 
was incorporated by U. von Wilamowitz in his Griechisches Lesebuc 
(Berlin, 1902), 2, 277 ff., as a masterpiece of Greek scientific prose and 
as one of the most colorful pictures of the daily life of a Greek citizen in 
Athens’ classical period. At the same time it offers a graphic example of 
Diocles’ medical art and method and the principles on which it rests. I have 
tried to clarify Diocles’ historical position in the development of science 
and medicine in the ancient world beyond what others had attained. Even 
so, it has been said by a learned zodlogist, who criticised my philological 
arguments in this Review (XLVIII, 1930, pp. 210 ff.), that Diocles remains 
a shadowy figure. That is certainly true if we compare our fragments, even 
the largest, with the number of Diocles’ lost books. Unfortunately, it is 
true of our knowledge of classical antiquity in general. The Pre-Socratic 
oe cig the Platonists, most of the Peripatetics, the Epicureans, the 

toics, are even more shadowy figures, since we have even less of them. 
But that will never discourage those interested in the intellectual process 
of Greek thought to continue their efforts to arrive at a more exact under- 
standing of those priceless remnants and to reconstruct the philosophy of 
their authors. 

* Cf. note 4. The book was published as the first volume of a collection 
of the fragments of the Greek physicians. But a second volume has never 
appeared. 
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ond half of the fifth century). Galen and Celsus mention as his 
successors Diocles of Carystus, Praxagoras of Cos, Herophilus 
of Chalcedon, and Erasistratus of Ceus. Diocles, they say, flour- 
ished after Hippocrates but before Praxagoras and the others.” 
Pliny, too, says that Diocles was the second great figure of the 
dogmatic school, second, in time and in fame, to Hippocrates 
only.6 Unfortunately we do not know exactly when Praxagoras 
lived. He was the teacher of Herophilus, who flourished under 
Ptolemy I and II at Alexandria in the 80’s of the third century 
and later. Erasistratus was the last of the series, his floruit 
being put by Eusebius in his Chronica in 258.° If Herophilus 
flourished in the 80’s and 70’s of the third century, his teacher 
Praxagoras must have been the leader of the Hippocratic school 
at Cos about 300, or not much later. If Diocles’ floruit as given 
by Galen, Pliny, and Celsus, is correct, the problem arises as to 
where in the long interval between Hippocrates and Praxagoras 
(between 400 and 300) Diocles is to be put. Wellmann and other 
scholars thought that the “second Hippocrates” must unques- 
tionably have lived immediately after the first Hippocrates. Diocles 
often refers to writings of our Hippocratic corpus without quoting 
them. As a rule he does not quote authors at all, thus making 
it very difficult to determine his time.’® Besides the Hippocratic 
influence, Diocles is strikingly dependent upon the Sicilian school 
im many characteristic details and for his fundamental theory of 
the pneuma as the source of organic life. The main figure of that 
school was Philistion. Wellmann therefore linked Diocles with 
Philistion as well as with Hippocrates. Since Plato proves to be 
largely dependent upon Philistion’s theory in his Timaeus and 
the second Platonic letter mentions a planned trip of Philistion 
from Syracuse to Plato’s Academy in Athens, Wellmann believed 
that Philistion and Diocles were contemporaries of Plato’s earlier 

"Cf. Ps. Gal., Introd., c. 4 (frg. 3, Wellmann, op. cit.) ; Gal. IV 731 
Kiihn (frg. 16) ; Celsus, praef. 2 (frg. 4). 

*Plin., Nat. hist, XXVI 10, (frg. 5), “qui (Diocles) secundus aetate 
famaque extitit”. 

"Cf the chronology of the physicians of the dogmatic school, Vergessene 
Fragmente, 36 ff, 

or an important exception to this rule cf. this article, p. 398, note 21. 

I do not begin, however, with these quotations because they are not given 


in a literally-preserved direct fragment of ‘Diocles, but occur in an excerpt 
made by a later ancient physician. 
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years and put them in the first third of the fourth century™ 
This has generally been assumed to be the case, although doubts 
have been occasionally expressed during the last fifteen years,” 

When I had to deal with Diocles for the first time shortly after 
I had completed my doctor’s dissertation, I did not dare to ques. 
tion the accuracy of such authorities as Wellmann and Fredrich, 
I tried to pursue the doctrine of the pneuma and its influence on 
Aristotle’s physiological and zodlogical theories and, in accordance 
with the prevailing view, presupposed that Diocles and Philistion 
were Aristotle’s sources in the same way as they were supposed 
to be the sources of Plato’s physiology.** When I returned to 
Diocles some decades later with a somewhat greater experience, 
I saw at once that the idiom of this brilliant author does not 
belong to the time when Plato’s earliest works were written, but 
that it is characterized by all the traits of the Greek language 
spoken at the beginning of the Hellenistic period (about 300). 
I have dedicated many pages of my book to an intense analysis 
of his style and language, but I do not think it feasible to repeat 
them before a philosophical audience. Diocles’ style, moreover, 
is full of the philosophical terminology of Aristotle.* His frag- 
ments give abundant evidence of his perfect training in, and 


™Wellmann, op. cit., 66 ff. He had a predecessor in C. Fredrich, Hip- 
pokratische Untersuchungen (Berlin, 1899), 171 and 196. Wilamowitz, loc. 
cit., thinks of the same date. 

“Cf. Diokles, 13 ff. I have shown there also that, long before these 
modern doubts were expressed, V. Rose in a short remark of his almost 
forgotten book Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus (Leipzig, 1863), 380, had placed 
Diocles after Aristotle. In Vergessene Fragmente, 11, I have added two 
more scholars who wanted to place Diocles later, in the third century B.C.: 
I. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca (Hamburg, 1724), XII 584, and I. L. 
Ideler, Aristotelis Meteorol. Libri IV (Leipzig, 1834), I 157. However, 
both had but very scanty information about Diocles, and that attenuates 
the authority of their statements. For this reason Fredrich and Wellmann 
did not even mention these predecessors, and consequently their view was 
entirely obliterated, like that of Rose, for several decades. 

* Hermes, XLVIII (1913), 51. 

“For these stylistic and philological arguments, I must refer to Diokles, 
16-59. The Aristotelian element, as soon as it is recognized as such, at once 
establishes a terminus post quem for our chronological considerations. 
It goes without saying, and even the ancient critics of style have pro- 
nounced this as a methodical rule for every such attempt to attribute a 
document to a certain individuality or period, that the single symptoms 
which indicate the origin of that document from a certain time do not prove 
much if isolated. They are indicative of one individual stylistic character 
or period only when visualized in their entirety. The scholarly observer 
reaches his conclusions not by summing up single impressions of more 
or less significance but by one unified impression based on many details, 
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command of, Aristotelian methods of thought and argument.’® 
Since the fragments of his various works show no difference in 
this regard, the influence cannot be due to a late and occasional 
acquaintance with Aristotle. It penetrates everything. Diocles thus 
must have flourished when the Peripatetic school was at its height, 
ie., about the end of the fourth century. He cannot have been 
much earlier than Praxagoras. 

There are many other indications favoring this late date. 
Diocles is mentioned for the first time in Greek literature by 
Theophrastus who quotes him as an authority for a mineralogical 
problem in his book On Minerals, which was written between 
315 and 288. The imperfect which he uses in this quotation seems 
to indicate that he has known him personally and that Diocles 
was known to the Peripatetic circle.’* Diocles’ work on diet was 
dedicated to a certain Plistarchus. Wellmann never asked who 
this man was. Beloch in a short footnote of his Greek History 
asks whether he was a Macedonian prince, brother of Cassander 
and one of the younger sons of Antipater.’” This is, indeed, highly 
probable. Antipater was Alexander’s man of confidence, whom 
he entrusted with the administration of Macedonia and Greece 
during the long years of his absence in Asia. Aristotle had met 
Antipater when he was the educator of Alexander at King 
Philip’s court and from that time until his death Antipater re- 
mained his most intimate friend. Aristotle appointed him in his 
will as general executor. He and his son Cassander were the 
protectors of the Peripatetic school after Alexander’s and Aris- 
totle’s deaths. Plistarchus became king of Lycia and Caria after 
the battle of Ipsus in 301. Almost all the Hellenistic kings were 
protectors of science and philosophy. The dedication of scientific 
works to princes and other powerful men is a custom which 


* Cf. this article, pp. 402 ff., where I have compared Diocles’ method and 
basic concepts with Aristotle. 

*Theophr. De lapidibus, V 38 Soxeg xail Awxhijs FAeyev. No one has 
doubted thus far that Theophrastus is quoting the Carystian and not another 
Diocles, even though Diocles was supposed to have lived a century earlier. 
This identification is confirmed now since we find so many other indica- 
tions that Diocles must have been a Peripatetic of Theophrastus’ own 
environment. That Diocles the physician should have been also a mineralo- 
gist and as such be quoted by his Peripatetic colleague must, of course 
shock the modern specialist, but Diocles also was a meteorologist and 
botanist. Cf. this article, pp. 400 ff., and 412. 

J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, III I, 413, note 2, and Diokles, 62 ff. 
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begins shortly before Alexander’s time’* and throws much light 
upon the relations of philosophical schools. and politics. More- 
over, in one of Diocles’ books, the cucumbers of Antioch were 
recommended.’® Antioch was founded in the year 300 B.C. Thus 
Diocles wrote his book in the third, not in the beginning of the 
fourth century. 

If he was still alive in the third century, how long did he live? 
Here I have to make some additions to my own book.”° There 
I still acquiesced in the view of my predecessors who had occu- 
pied themselves with the quotation of Diocles in Theophrastus’ 
book On Minerals. They believed that the imperfect “Diocles 
used to say” must mean that he was dead at that time. Aristotle 
speaks in the same way of Plato when he quotes his oral state- 
ments after his death. When he quotes Plato’s dialogues, he al- 
ways writes “Plato says”. But although the imperfect may mean 
that the person quoted is now dead, it does not necessarily mean 
this. It may mean only that the person who formerly used to 
belong to the circle of Theophrastus did not live any longer in 
that community. I am inclined to think that Diocles was not dead 
when Theophrastus quoted him in this way but was absent for 
a longer period. First there is a polemic of Diocles against 
Herophilus in an excerpt of his theory on the nature of the 
sperma.” As I have said, Herophilus flourished during the 80's 
and the 70’s of the third century, under the first and second 
Ptolemy in Alexandria. This can very well be reconciled with the 
chronological tradition that Diocles’ own flourishing preceded that 
of Praxagoras and Herophilus. The flourishing or akmé of a man 
means, according to the usage of Greek chronologists, the fortieth 
year of age. If Diocles flourished shortly before or about 300, 
he may have lived until 260 or so, provided he reached his 


*Isocrates dedicated one of his works to Nicocles, king of Cyprus, 
another to King Philip of Macedon, Aristotle dedicated his Protrepticus 
to Themison, prince of Cyprus. Whether his book On Kingdom was dedi- 
cated to Alexander the Great, we do not know, but at any rate it was 
offered to him. *Frg. 125 (Ath. II 59a). 

*” Cf. for the following arguments, Vergessene Fragmente, 14 ff. 

™ Cf. Wellmann, op. cit., 208. Diocles quotes in that passage from Hero- 
philus, Diogenes of Apollonia, and Aristotle. Wellmann assumed that these 
names were inserted later, at least that of Herophilus and Aristotle, because 
he thought that Diocles lived earlier than they, but he was inconsistent 
enough to think that the name of Diogenes was genuine, because he had 
lived in the fifth century, t.e., before Wellmann’s date of Diocles. 
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eightieth year. That he lived to an old age is manifest from the 
will of Strato, Aristotle’s second successor in the leadership of 
the school. He mentions a Diocles as one of the leading authorities 
of the Peripatetic school to whom he entrusts, as executors, the 
permanent care of his will and of the school.”* Strato appointed 
as his successor a young man named Lyco, who kept this post 
for forty-four years, thus insuring the continuity of the school. 
But Strato explicitly adds in his will that he had consulted the 
others before deciding on Lyco, who was not a prominent scholar 
but only a brilliant teacher and speaker. The others, however, had 
declined to become his successor, “because they were either too 
old or too busy”. Strato died in 270 or 269. If Diocles had attended 
Aristotle’s lectures during the master’s last years and if he were 
born about 345, he could have reached his prime about 300 and 
would have been over seventy when Strato died. He was thus 
one of those Peripatetic authorities who were “too old” for the 
leadership of the school. 

Now there is a fragment of one of Diocles’ books in which 
Galatia in Asia Minor is mentioned as the homeland of certain 
vegetables.”* Galatia was named for the Galls who invaded Asia 
Minor in the 70’s of the third century and settled in that part of 
the peninsula to which they subsequently gave their name. This 
may have happened soon after, during the 70’s or 60’s of the 
third century.** We cannot trace Diocles’ lifetime farther than 
that (1) because of the ancient tradition that his floruit preceded 
that of Praxagoras, Herophilus, and Erasistratus*® and (2) be- 

*™Diog. Laert. V 62, cf. Vergessene Fragmente, 13. Strato seems to have 
quoted extensively Diocles’ gynaecological work and adopted his elaborate 
medical theory of the hebdomadic periods of the development of the 
embryo and the human body. Cf. the large excerpts, frg. 177, and the new 


information from a neo-Platonic source, which I added in Vergessene 
Fragmente, 19- 

*Frg. 125 (Ath. II 59a). This is the same passage in which Diocles 
mentions the good cucumbers of Antioch. Cf. this article, p. 308. 

*Professor Felix Staehelin of Basle, Switzerland, author of Geschichte 
der kleinasiatischen Galater (Leipzig), in a letter to me expressed the 
view that the name “Galatia” came up soon after the Galatians settled in 
that part of Asia Minor. He thinks it happened still in the ’70s of the 
third century, p.c. At any rate, this historical allusion is in harmony with 
the “<1 that Diocles is named in the will of Strato, the Peripatetic (died 
in 270). 

*Professor D’Arcy Thompson in his comments on my Diokles, this 

eview, loc. cit., seems to have overlooked this fact. Even though he is 
teady to admit that I am correct in placing Diocles about a century later 
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cause Theophrastus and Strato already knew him as an outstand- 
ing authority. If he was considered as a possible candidate for 
the leadership of the Peripatus by Strato, his name must be 
engraved along with that of Theophrastus, Eudemus and Strato 
as one of the great characters of that astounding group of scholars 
and scientists who represent the school of Aristotle. 

There exists under the name of Diocles a didactic letter to 
King Antigonus on prophylaxis of inner diseases.”° It has been 
rejected as unauthentic because Diocles was supposed to have 
lived a century earlier. It strictly resembles the style of the larger 
fragments and evidently belongs in the beginning of the Hellen- 
istic era. It mentions the great age of the king who, according 
to all we have said, can be only Antigonus I.27 He was about 
eighty years of age when he became king in 305, and died in 
the battle of Ipsus in 301. In this letter the author appears not 
only as a medical authority, but also as a meteorologist. Diocles 
was a universal mind, as were all those Peripatetic scholars. He ° 
was at once a physician, botanist, and meteorologist. His connec- 


than he had been placed thus far, Professor D’Arcy Thompson feels en- 
couraged to go even farther down with Diocles’ lifetime. But as I said 
before (cf. above, p. 395), Diocles’ terminus ante quem, as given by the 
unanimous testimony of three ancient experts on the history of Greek 
medicine (Celsus, Pliny, and Galen), does not permit us to go farther down 
with Diocles’ flourishing than shortly before that of Praxagoras (about 
300). This fact and the Aristotelian terminology of his medical language 

laces Diocles’ flourishing in the last third of the fourth century, Bc— 
1.é., between the opening of the Aristotelian school, 335, and the flourishing 
of Praxagoras, 300. 

*It is preserved in the ancient medical author Paulus Aegineta at the 
of of es I and reprinted in Diokles, 75 ff., where I have discussed it 
at length. 

* D’Arcy Thompson thinks that perhaps the old Fabricius, Joc. cit., was 
right in referring Diocles’ Letter to Antigonus to King Antigonus Gonatas 
(second half of the third century, B.c.). But when Fabricius ventured his 
conjecture in the year 1724, he did not know then the many other testimonia 
on Diocles which we now read in Wellmann’s collection, nor those which 
I added to them. We must take Fabricius’ surmise for what it is—a mere 
improvisation. I do not see how to reconcile it with the rest of our tradi- 
tion. E.g., how shall we explain the origin of the ancient tradition (Galen) 
that Diocles wrote the first systematic work on anatomy, if he had lived 
after Herophilus and Erasistratus, both of whom wrote great anatomical 
works and appear to be more advanced than Diocles in this respect? And 
how could the characteristic formula of Pliny originate, who terms Diocles 
“the second in time and in fame” (after Hiapuctaten). secundus aetate 
famaque, if in reality he was the fifth and last in the series of famous 
dogmatic physicians? This objection has been made already by Eduard 
Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, III 2%, p. 916, to the earlier chronology 
of Fabricius and Ideler, who placed Diocles under Antigonus Gonatas. 


(ort AO 
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tion with Theophrastus becomes better understood when we read 
that he wrote not less than three works on botany with special 
regard to the dietetical and pharmacological use of plants. From 
the fragments of these books modern historians of botany have 
reconstructed a pre-Theophrastean system of plants. This system 
is now broken down. In the same way zodlogists have recon- 
structed a pre-Aristotelian system of animals from Diocles’ 
classification of the animals in his work on diet. In reality Aris- 
totle does not depend upon Diocles’ zodlogical system, but Diocles 
naturally takes advantage of Aristotle’s systematic zodlogy for 
his dietetic purpose.?* Galen reports that Diocles was also the 
first to write a special work on anatomy.”® This is apparently 
in connection with Aristotle’s anatomic dissections, the évatopat. 
Some decades ago a papyrus containing medical data was exca- 
vated in Egypt. The editor, Professor Gerhard of Heidelberg, 
was inclined to attribute the work, several columns of which are 
preserved, to Diocles for stylistic reasons. The authorities silenced 
him because they said there were many Aristotelian terms in the 
treatise and it resembled Aristotle’s Problemata. In this they were 
absolutely correct. But they did not see that all the fragments of 
Diocles are full of Aristotelian concepts, as we have noted. From 
our point of view their objection is an argument for Diocles’ 
authorship of the papyrus and not against it. 


II 


I have enumerated a number of historical and philological 
arguments but I will not detain the reader any longer with details. 


* D'Arcy Thompson tries to minimize somewhat the congruencies between 
Diocles’ and Aristotle’s systematic classification of the animals which had 
aroused the attention of zodlogical and philological scholars before me, 
but were misinterpreted by them as proving Aristotle’s dependence upon 
Diocles because of the then-prevailing chronology which made Diocles 
earlier than Aristotle. Cf. Diokles, 167-180. D’Arcy Thompson suggests, 
for instance, that Diocles could have studied the various sorts of fish, men- 
tioned in his work on diet, at the Athenian fish market without reading 
Aristotle. This sounds very convincing, especially if we neglect the order 
in which Diocles enumerates them. But Diocles, who has studied Aristotle 
in so many other fields thoroughly, as will be shown, would not be likely 
to neglect the zodlogical works which were closest to his interests, and the 
man who, in botany, had a systematic mind and wrote three books on plants 
from his medical point of view, must have dissected also all sorts of animals 
for his anatomical purposes. Incidentally, the very fact that he judges the 
Structure of the human womb from the dissections of mules (frg. 29) 
wares that he belongs to the pre-Alexandrian period of anatomy. 

Tg. 23. 
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Instead, I shall discuss some more philosophical problems offered 
by the text of Diocles’ fragments.*® The author differs from the in 
writers of the Hippocratic treatises by his awareness of the logical 
and philosophical problems involved in his medical conclusions, ve 
He often limits the factual statements which he uses as premises Ey 
for practical advice by saying cvpPatverv etwOe “it usually happens” sid 
instead of “it is so”. Though this is not entirely alien from no 
Hippocrates, in Diocles this phrase is comparatively frequent. Its Ta 
frequency signalizes a new methodical consciousness. The word to 
stw0e, which I have translated by the adverb “usually”, is fre- col 
quent in Aristotle. It is connected with his doctrine of experience, ge 
He distinguishes three grades of certainty in knowledge: that og 
which is necessary (dvayxaiov), that which usually occurs ple 
(@¢ éxt and that which is only accidental | 
Mathematical propositions are necessary ; physical premises belong sc 
mostly to the second class, that which “usually happens”. The We 
expression is most frequent in Aristotle’s ethical, political, physical of 
and zoological writings, i.e., in those parts of his philosophy of 
which are largely based on experience. ph 
Keen observation of the frequency and regularity of physical » he 
or social phenomena was the way in which Aristotle and his ex 
pupils tried more and more to determine that which they called ne 
to xat& that which is according to nature. Aristotle he 
used to speak of the xat& g¥etv originally in a Platonic sense. In of 
Plato it had a strictly teleological and normative meaning. It was wl 
that which ought to be according to nature, and “nature” meant no 
the Platonic idea, which is the pattern of things. But later in me 
Aristotle and in Theophrastus (¢.g., in his book on the causes of 
of the plants) the xat& dew is applied likewise to pathological Ej 
phenomena which occur with a certain regularity. Thus empirical po 
observation of that which usually happens becomes the only ca 
methodical way to determine what is “according to nature”. In th 
this sense even a disturbance of the normal process of growth ax 
in a plant or an animal may be called “according to nature”, if pl 
it frequently or usually occurs under certain conditions of climate ter 
or weather or even disease and, in this way, proves to be “normal”. ap 
* For this reason, I shall not deal here with Diocles’ medical and botanical 4 
views for which I must refer to my book. it 
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This is a development of meaning which seems rather natural 
in sciences largely concerned with pathological phenomena. Medi- 
cal pathology must have given the first impulse towards a de- 
velopment of the Platonic concept of nature in this direction. 
Even Aristotle in the works of his earliest period does not con- 
sider the symptoms of the degenerated forms of government as 
normal, but calls the present conditions of real states on earth 
napa gusty, i.e., contrary to nature, because they do not correspond 
to the ideal. More and more, however, the pathological phenomena 
come to the foreground as realistic observation in Aristotle’s mind 
gets the upper hand. According to the medical patterns a pathol- 
ogy of political and social life and a pathology of animals and 
plants is developed. 

In spite of this increase of the realistic element in Aristotle’s 
school, we must point out two things: (1) Even in Plato there 
was from the beginning a keen interest in the pathological changes 
of nature. Plato’s “Republic” for the first time develops a system 
of degenerative forms of the best state. We know that also Plato’s 
philosophy was largely influenced by the medical pattern to which 
he refers so often. (2) In spite of the general trend towards an 
extension of observation to pathological phenomena, Aristotle 
never gives up the teleological foundation of his system, although 
he and Theophrastus are quite aware of its difficulties in questions 
of detail. Thus we are not astonished to see in Diocles a physician 
who sticks determinedly to a teleological view of nature. I do 
not mean to say that this was absolutely new, and that Hippocratic 
medicine was as decidedly anti-teleological as modern historians 
of medicine seem to think. A physician who, like the author of 
Epidemics V, considers himself only a humble assistant of the 
powers of nature when he tries to cure a patient of illness,®* 
cannot be termed an anti-teleologist, even if he does not pronounce 
the word “telos”. It is true, however, that teleology is not an 
axiom which the Hippocratic writers apply systematically to all 
phenomena. We may only say that there is an unmistakable 
tendency in some of the Hippocratic books towards a teleological 
approach to nature, even though it remains undeveloped. 


"Cf. a Hippocratic sentence, like the famous vovowv inteoi i.e., 
it is the patient’s own nature which really cures the illness. 
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For this thesis, which on this occasion I can only maintain in gi 
a dogmatic form, I hope to give full evidence in the future, a 
Diogenes of Apollonia in the fifth century was also a teleologist, se 
but in a different way.*? He is the typical rationalist who tries W 
to prove that nature acts throughout like an intelligent artist and ne 
must be interpreted according to the rules of human mechanics v 
and art. This type also left its mark on some of our Hippocratic p 
writings and on Aristotle. But Diocles is a follower of the spe- 0 
cifically Aristotelian teleology.** He knows the Aristotelian con- h 


cepts of potentiality and act and applies them, e.g., to the hygiene 
and ethics of sexual life. His teleological approach to nature 
makes him accentuate the discipline of dietetics more than any 
other part of medicine. Medicine becomes from his point of view 
largely the education of the healthy man; it is no longer only 
the cure of the ill. In this it resembles Plato’s and Aristotle's 
philosophies which are the dietetics cf the human soul. Plato in 
the “Gorgias” ranks the legislator higher than the judge and the 
teacher of gymnastics higher than the physician. This shows that 
Plato was still far from an idea of medicine which is above all 
dietetics, the care of the healthy. In his time the care of the 
healthy was still merely up to the gymnast. The gymnast never 
lost that position entirely in Greek civilization, but somewhat 
later he had to share it with the physician when medicine de- 
veloped a carefully worked out system of diet. 

Diocles displays a detailed program of daily life which gives 
a unique picture of Greek culture about the year 300 B.c. As does 
Aristotle’s ethics, the diet of Diocles presupposes a type of man 
who belongs to the upper class of human society. He who wishes 
to live according to his rules must be equipped with material 
means. The whole of hygienic life is put in the framework of 
the regular gymnastic activities which formed the main part of 
the daily work of a Greek gentleman in the forenoon as well as 
in the afternoon. Diocles does not give only a few rules for 
summer and winter like the Hippocratic author On the Healthy 
Life, nor does he only enumerate long lists of food or drinks 
or exercises like the author of the four books On Regimen. He 


"Cf. Willy Theiler, Geschichte der wee Naturbetrachtung bis 
auf Aristoteles (Zirich, 1925), p. 25 ff. Cf. Diokles, 51 ff. 
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gives a rounded picture of daily life from early rising to bedtime, 
a true Peripatetic bios. It is a bios, to be sure, in the medical 
sense of the word. But the attitude which this physician takes 
with regard to diet is almost an ethical one. His dietetics is, so 
to speak, the ethics of the body.** This idea cannot have been 
very far from the Greek mind, after Plato and Aristotle had 
parallelized over and again the virtues of the soul and the virtues 
of the body. The concept of virtue or areté means in Greek the 
highest excellence or perfection of everything, not just our moral 
virtue. Moral virtue was a particular case of a general law of 
perfection which pervaded nature as a whole. Aristotle inces- 
santly refers in his Ethics to the biological and medical example. 
Diocles, on the other hand, regiments the life of the human body 
by a standard similar to that of the Aristotelian mean. We must 
not forget that Aristotle’s idea of the right mean and the two 
vicious extremes of excess and deficiency was originally taken 
from medicine. Aristotle compares the individual moral action 
of the virtuous man with the individual treatment given to a 
patient by his physician. It cannot be regulated by general rules. 
The Hippocratic author On Ancient Medicine describes the art 
of the physician as a otoyatecOat, a conjectural aiming at a tar- 
get.> So Aristotle calls the moral act a ctoyatesOat, an aiming 
at the right mean between the vicious extremes of the too much 
and the too little, of excess and deficiency. Diocles applies this 
criterion systematically to the diet of the healthy. His main con- 
cept is the d&ppottov, “the appropriate”. It is synonymous with 
the concept of npéxov, “the suitable”. These concepts presuppose 
the idea that the nature of everything bears in itself the rules 
according to which it should be treated. Both concepts appear now 
and then before Aristotle, to be sure, but they were generalized 
by him. In Aristotle’s philosophy they became dominant, especially 
in his ethics and aesthetics. Diocles transferred them to dietetics. 
They, too, reveal his teleological aspect of nature. The main rule 
of diet is to do nothing against nature, but everything in ac- 
cordance with nature. This is what Diocles means by adapting 
oneself to nature. He very often gives his rules in the stereotyped 


“Cf. Diokles, 45 ff. (Diocles’ theo of diet and Aristotelian ethics.) 
Cf. Diokles, 46. 
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form of “it is better”. Aristotle’s philosophy distin- in 
guishes four causes, among which the final cause is the highest pl 
and most important. Aristotle often criticizes the former natural $2 
philosophers for the reason that they neglected this cause. They 01 
did not see that most things in nature are as they are because T 
it is better for them to be so. Diocles calls the whole discipline di 
of dietetics “Hygieina”. From this word, which became general th 
in later ancient medical systems, the modern term ‘hygiene’ is it 
directly derived. It is shaped on the pattern of Aristotle’s philo- al 
sophical disciplines, for he called them by adjectives in the plural Sa 
of the neuter, e.g., Ethica, Politica, Analytica. WwW 
In the first book of his treatise On Diet, Diocles discussed, th 
obviously at the outset, the problem of medical method with 
special regard to aetiology. Fortunately Galen has preserved the al 
original words.** Those people, Dioclés says, who believe that m 
they must in every case determine the reason why a thing is ci 
nourishing or why it is laxative or uretic or producing another of 
effect of this sort apparently do not know, first, that this is often Pl 
unnecessary for medical practice and, second, that many things p 
which exist (in Greek we have here the philosophical word 6évta) P 
are so to speak like principles (épyat) according to nature, in al 
that they do not admit a further regress to the cause. Moreover tr 
physicians are wrong sometimes when they take as a premise that a 
which is unknown and not agreed upon and improbable and believe . 
this to be a sufficient determination of the cause. We need not pay h 
attention to those physicians who give aetiological explanations x 
of this sort and who feel obliged to define the cause of everything, H 
but we should rather put our confidence in those things which have p 
been observed by experience (éyxetpta) over a long period of time. ba 
We ought to seek a cause only when the nature of the subject pI 
allows it, provided that our statement about it will in this way by 
attain a higher degree of knowledge and certainty. ” 
I ought perhaps to discuss first the passage preceding these 
words. There Diocles points out that we cannot always reduce th 
similar effects to the same cause as his predecessors often had done - 
* Gal., De alimentorum fac., Vol. VI, 455 Kiihn. The more recent edition 
of Helmreich gives several slight improvements of the text. For the fol- 
lowing analysis of this interesting methodological fragment, I refer to my to 
book, pp. 25-45. al 
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in their aetiological zeal to derive all phenomena with which the 
physician is concerned from a few primary causes. Nor can we 
say, he continues, that things which have the same taste or odor 
or temperature or anything of the sort must have the same effects. 
Things which are similar in this sense of the term very often have 
dissimilar effects, as can easily be shown. It is not true that every- 
thing is laxative or uretic or has any other such power because 
it is warm or moist or salty or the like. The sweet and the sharp 
and the bitter and all the rest of these qualities do not have the 
same effects, but according to Diocles we had better say that “the 
whole nature” is the cause of the fact that, when we apply each of 
them, certain effects usually happen.** 

The author of the Hippocratic book On Ancient Medicine had 
already expounded with remarkable zeal the belief that those 
medical schools are wrong which believe that they must make medi- 
cine into an exact art or science by adopting one of the systems 
of Ionic natural philosophy and deriving everything from one 
principle or a few principles.** They are too much impressed by 
philosophy. We ought never to forget that these philosophical 
principles are mere hypotheses and speculations and cannot give 
any certainty whatever to a physician who has to give a patient the 
treatment he needs when his life is in danger. The only firm ground 
on which he can stand is experience. Diocles agrees with this 
Hippocratic author ; and so you will ask, what is the use of calling 
him an Aristotelian and a philosophical mind? But here you will 
see how the Aristotelian philosophy comes in. The protest of the 
Hippocratic author against philosophy is a protest against natural 
philosophy of the Pre-Socratic type. He himself calls it the type 
which Empedocles and that sort of people have introduced.*® But 
philosophy when driven out by the front door soon comes in again 
by the back door in other clothes. This time it is dressed in the 
coat of the logician and methodologist.*° 


"From the point of view of the most recent development of modern 
Science, it is characteristic of the situation in which Diocles finds himself 
t medicine and natural science as a whole are inclined to surrender the 
method of mechanical explanation of the single phenomena and take an 
attitude which we now call “ganzheitlich” or “holistic”. 
» Hippocrates, De vet. med., c. 1 ff., and especially c. 20. 
Hipp., loc. cit., c. 20. 
t is merely ignorance of history to think, as many historians seem 
2 that Hippocrates eliminated philosophy from medicine once and for 
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When Diocles rejects the conclusion from similar biological 
effects on the same cause, because similar things of this sort need e.¢ 
not necessarily produce the same effects, he applies Aristotle’s new ve 
method of distinguishing the various meanings of every concept Bi 
(the method of the moAAaya¢ Acyousva, which we know best from ev 
book A of the Metaphysics). There and in book I Aristotle enu- dc 
merates various meanings of the concept of the similar (6potey), ar 
Only in the less exact usage of rhetorical instruction does Aristotle Pe 
adopt the general statement that similar effects are produced by su 
similar causes.‘ In metaphysics, however, i.¢., in strictly philo- de 
sophical environment, he first distinguishes the various meanings |. _ th 
of the similar. This method became necessary at the moment when di 
various branches of scientific thought met one another in one and w 
the same philosophical school. Then it was realized that the con- is 
cept of the similar which is used by the mathematician when he Sf 
speaks of similar triangles or parallelograms and which is defined pe 
by Euclid in the first axiom of the sixth book of the Elements, is bt 

totally different from the similar which the physician is thinking 
of when speaking of similar causes and effects. In Aristotle’s dis- ti 
tinction of the four meanings of ‘similar’ we can still recognize he 
that this was the reason for his attempt at differentiation. The first to 
of the four meanings in book I of the Metaphysics is apparently ti 
meant to be a definition of the mathematical concept of simi- fa 
larity.*? It is the similarity of two rectangular figures which are not Ww 
identical in their concrete essence, comprising form and matter, pl 
but in their form. Also the second meaning is referred to an bt 
identity of form. It occurs in things which admit a “more or less” al 
(e.g., physical qualities like “warm’’), but which actually have st 
the same degree of the quality in question. Third, we call similar It 
those things which have the same quality (e.g., white color), but ne 
have it in two different shades (e.g., tin and silver). Fourth, we hi 
call similar such things as have more identical than different quali- 0! 
ties. It is obvious that Diocles’ statement that similar biological ci 

effects need not be produced by the same causes is based on a 
' similar distinction. There is an essential difference between things be 
which are identical in their form (i.e., substantially) and things : 
which have only one quality in common. Things which have in a 
“ Ar., Rhet., I 4, 1360" 5. @ Ar., Met., 1 3, 1054” 3. le 
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common the quality “warm” need not produce all the same effect, 
eg., on digestion or urination. Diocles’ statement is, of course, 
very short. It does not refer explicitly to Aristotle’s logical theory. 
But this was neither needed nor usual. No Peripatetic philosopher 
ever mentions Aristotle when he discusses, applies, or criticizes the 
doctrine of the master. But after having proved that Diocles was 
an Aristotelian from his terminology and his membership in the 
Peripatetic school, there can be no doubt that he knows and pre- 
supposes in this classical methodological chapter the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the various meanings of scientific concepts. Diocles 
throughout pays much attention to the question of synonyms for 
diseases, medical plants, etc., and when he says, for example, that 
we speak of motion as moving and motion as moved, he certainly 
is Aristotelizing, and there is no Hippocratic writer who ever 
speaks in this way. I would rather say that he rejects in the Hip- 
pocratic way unnecessary and unproved hypotheses in medicine ; 
but he proves this maxim by the new Aristotelian logic. 

We observe the same keen consciousness of the logical implica- 
tions of every medical statement in the following words, in which 
he rejects the seemingly scientific demand of some medical schools 
to determine the cause of everything. The whole paragraph is 
tinged by Aristotelian terminology. When Diocles speaks of certain 
facts beyond which we cannot advance in the series of causes and 
which we therefore have to accept as principles, he does not mean 
principles in the Pre-Socratic sense of the term, i.e., real causes, 
but the principles of knowledge from which, according to Aristotle, 
all other knowledge in every field is derived.** We must admit that 
such a discussion is unique in medicine even in classical antiquity. 
It was possible, I dare say, only in the Peripatetic school. There 
not only a general philosophical consciousness of all methods of 
human knowledge was developed, but it penetrated every branch 
of science and scholarship. Aristotle teaches that these first prin- 
ciples are undemonstrable and immediate (dvan63erxta and deca). 


“Ar, Met., B 1, 995” 7, and elsewhere distinguishes the principles of 
being and the principles of knowledge (apodictic principles). The principles 
of being or real principles (water, fire, and the like) were the object of all 
the investigations of the Pre-Socratic philosophers. In Aristotle, therefore, 
the eee of knowledge are the new discovery. We must keep that in 
mind when we find them discussed by Diocles. Cf. my analysis of this prob- 
lem, Diokles, 42 ff. 
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They are arrived at in a different way in every field. In mathe- 
matics, which doubtless gave the first impulse to this development . 
by formulating a number of such axioms, they are reached by mi 
direct perception (ateOyo1¢). In physics the prinicples are attained th 
by induction from experience. In ethics they rest on habituation, th 
i.e., on experience of another sort than that used in physics.“* We “ 
may term it an inner experience, which results in shaping a per- pi 
manent attitude or habit. fo 
It is in the Nicomachean Ethics that Aristotle indicates most in 
clearly the way in which we attain knowledge of these principles i 
and how we should behave with regard to the question of scientific th 
method. There he states with regard to the methodical ideal of th 
the Platonic school of treating ethical problems in a mathematical th 
way that we ought not to ask for mathematical exactness when B. 
the nature of the object does not allow it. He thinks it the sign th 
of true scientific culture (xa8eia) to know just how much we pa 
should demand in every field of knowledge.** In ethics and politics it 
we must be contented with a typical way of description, and we it 
must not ask for necessary conclusions when we can hope to attajn a 
only a knowledge of what usually happens or what is usually th 
right. This resembles, of course, the situation in medicine. Diocles V 
in his methodological fragment follows the thoughts of Aristotle, It 


and even his words, so closely that we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that he had the pattern of the Nicomachean Ethics before his fi 
eyes when he formulated his opinion. We have already pointed out tt 
that he conceives the discipline of dietetics as a medical counter- k 
part of ethics. It is, therefore, not so far-fetched when he extends p 
this analogy even to the methodological situation of both sciences. h 
On the contrary, after Plato and Aristotle had referred so often . 
in their ethical treatises to the parallel situation in medicine, if P 
was very natural for a man of Diocles’ many-sided philosophical 
culture to take advantage for medicine of the refinement of ethical 
methods which was reached by Aristotle. 

Aristotle and Diocles likewise demand that we start not with 
unknown and doubtful premises but with that which is known 
to us and agreed upon. Both say that we must not ask for a cause 


“Ar. Eth. Nic., I 7 1098” 3, and J. Burnet, The Ethics of Aristotle, 
Introduction, XXXIV ff * Ar., op. cit., 1 1, 1004” 19 ff. 
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where the facts as such are the last evidence which we can attain. 
Diocles’ remarkable formulation that the facts in such cases are, 
so to speak, like principles according to nature means the same as 
the formulation by Aristotle expressed by the famous words in 
the Ethics on the “that” and the “why” (6t: and 8671). When 
we have attained, he says, certain fundamental facts by moral 
experience, it is not necessary to ask for the causes of these facts, 
for he who has the facts also has the principles, or can grasp them 
easily.** Also Diocles’ other argument, that a knowledge of the 
cause is often not needed for medical practice, is to be found in 
the methodical introduction of the Nicomachean Ethics." Aristotle 
there warns not to exaggerate our methodical demands because 
there is a difference between the mathematician and the architect. 
Both of them want to determine in their field the right angle, but 
the geometrician investigates the nature and the qualities of this 
mathematical conception as such, whereas the architect determines 
it only as far as it is wanted for his work. Aristotle here thinks 
it to be the higher degree of philosophical knowledge to be aware 
of the limits which are drawn by the nature of our object rather 
than to waste our time in aiming at unattainable methodical ideals. 
We ought not to take the parergon more seriously than the ergon. 
It is more philosophical for a discipline like ethics to be aware of 
its practical character than to aim at becoming an exact theoretical 
science. This idea is transferred to’ medicine by Diocles. And in 
this sense he considers medicine as a part of the whole of human 
knowledge or science, which the Peripatetic school called philoso- 
phy. In his letter to King Antigonus Diocles claims that title for 
his medical art.*® The way in which he penetrates it with a philo- 
sophical consciousness of method and combines it with a universal 
study of nature justifies this name. 

The letter to King Antigonus, which I have given back to 
Diocles, illustrates from still another side his interest in the 
methodical problem. It likewise illustrates the contribution which 
a philosophically conscious physician was able to make to the 
Peripatetic discussion of the problem of scientific method. Diocles 
is going to write for his royal patient a medical vademecum or 


“ Ar., op. cit., 1 7, 1098" 33 and I 2, 1095” 6. 
“ Ar., op. cit., 17, 1008" 26 ff. 3 Cy. Ep. ad Antig., 1 (Diokles, 75). 
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catechism in the form of a letter of only a few pages. The old 
man, in whose hands lay at that time the destiny of the world, 
was about eighty, as I have said. Diocles wants to tell him about 
the best way to prevent serious illness. This is a point of view 
different from dietetics, although it also involves prescriptions on 
diet. Prophylaxis is about to develop into a special discipline, 
Diocles calls it a theory of how diseases originate and how we 
can find help against them. This depends largely upon our aware- 
ness of the fact that there are certain signs indicating in advance 
the coming illness and upon our ability to take advantage of these 
signs. Diocles’ refined sense of comparative methodology makes 
him observe at once the essential identity of the nature of such 
signs in pathology with those signs by which, for example, mete- 
orological observation predicts atmospheric changes and the com- 
ing storm. This practical meteorology had up to that time been 
developed mostly by experts of navigation, as Diocles mentions, 
In addition, he mentions some “people of many-sided experi- 
ence”. We think of Peripatetic scientists of encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge like Theophrastus who has written a whole treatise on 
meteorological signs which has been preserved. Diocles himself is 
a meteorologist, as I can prove by a meteorological fragment which 
I recently discovered and which may belong to his lost book On 
Fire and Air.*® So he must have been familiar with the meteoro- 
logical use of those signs which had been taken over from the old 
nautic tradition by the modern Peripatetic scientists. They adapted 
this method to their scientific purposes and tried to learn something 


from it for their philosophical analysis of experience. The Peri- 


patetics made use of the sign, for example, in the new discipline 
of physiognomics about which a treatise has been preserved under 
the name of Aristotle. It certainly belongs to the Peripatetic school. 
The author investigates the relation between physiognomic sign 
and character. The method is strictly empirical and based on the 
observation of similarities in our experience and on certain con- 
stant conjunctions from which we infer like similarities and con- 
junctions in the unknown. Stoics and Epicureans developed the 


“Cf. Vergessene Fragmente, 5-10. The title of Diocles’ book On Fire 
and Air is listed by Wellmann, of. cit., 117. The new fragment deals with 
the process of combustion (éxmbewoic) in the highest region of the air 
in the universe. 
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concept of sign or semeion more generally, in its logical significance, 
and built on this basis an epistemological theory which they called 
semeiotic, the Stoics in a rationalistic way, the Epicureans in a 
more empirical sense. But the roots of this development lie in the 
Aristotelian school and in Greek medicine. Aristotle treats the 
syllogism from signs at the end of the prior Analytics. He illus- 
trates it by examples taken from medical prognose and adds a 
whole chapter on the special question as to whether scientific 
physiognomics is possible. If we had Diocles’ lost book on prognose, 
we would perhaps know more about his methodological theories. 
At any rate, we look here into Aristotle’s school and see something 
of the background of his logic. This logic did not stand in a 
vacuum. Aristotle’s logic is the logic of the sciences which were 
in existence in his time, and it in turn gave a new impulse to the 
sciences, as we learn from Diocles. 

If our conclusions are sound, as I think they are, we have suc- 
ceeded in reconstructing an important but hitherto unknown part 
of Aristotle’s school and philosophy which had disappeared, to- 
gether with the ideal of scientific life from which this school had 
sprung. Medicine was one of the most authoritative and respected 
members of the large family of sciences united in the Peripatus. 
The medical department of the Peripatetic school had in Diocles 
its greatest representative. Metrodorus belonged to it. Erasistratus, 
like Diocles one of the greatest medical figures of all times, studied 
in it. The influence of Diocles on Praxagoras of Cos in his main 
theories as well as in many details was noted long ago, but it 
remained unexplained since almost a century lay between them. 
Now we suddenly see that Praxagoras was a contemporary, only 
a little younger than Diocles. Since Praxagoras was the head of 
the Hippocratic school, his dependence upon Diocles means that 
about twenty years after Aristotle’s death the Hippocratic school 
at Cos was under the dominating influence of the medical depart- 
ment of Aristotle’s school. Herophilus, the head of the new medical 
school at Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy I and II, was 
a pupil of Praxagoras. He developed anatomy, on which Diocles 
had written the first systematic work, and enriched it by many 
new discoveries. He also developed the dialectical and logical ele- 
ment in medicine, which Diocles had introduced, and therefore 
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was called the dialectician. It was a pupil of his who founded the 
empirical school of medicine in the late third century. 

The Peripatetic biologists all adhered to the theory of the 
pneuma, which was Diocles’ fundamental idea in physiology and 
pathology. The fact that Theophrastus and Strato are linked very 
closely with Diocles’ medical theory has seemed rather strange 
heretofore, but now becomes easily understandable, as does the 
important part which the theory of the pneuma plays in Stoic 
psychology and physiology and even in Stoic metaphysics. It goes’ 
back to the Sicilian school of medicine and was adopted by Plato 
and Aristotle.®° In Aristotle’s school it experienced a renaissance 
in Diocles’ medical system and was blended by him with elements 
of Hippocratic and Cnidean medicine, for like Aristotle’s philoso- 
phy at large, Diocles’ medicine is characterized by a strongly 
synthetic tendency. It unites within itself the historical schools of 
Greek medicine and tries to link them into greater unity. It is this 
new historical and synthetic consciousness which gives Diocles his 
key position in the history of Greek medicine. Furthermore, it 
makes it clear why it was this generation which produced the first 
history of medicine in the work of Meno. He obviously belonged 
to the same medical department of the Aristotelian school. The 
work was not written by Aristotle himself, as traditionally believed 
in classical antiquity, but under his guidance, as were Theophras- 
tus’ history of the earlier physical systems, and Eudemus’ famous 
works on the history of geometry, astronomy, and theology. When 
large excerpts from Meno’s history of medicine were discovered 
some decades ago, the most difficult problem which scholars had 
to face was the picture which he gives of Hippocrates.®* He repre- 
sents him as a pneumatic and this misrepresentation seemed hardly 
understandable. For us it no longer offers a serious problem. Meno, 
Diocles, and the Peripatetic school obviously saw the history of 
medicine in the light and perspective of their own theory. They 
tried to find the first indications of it in Hippocrates and this is 
only an evidence of their high regard for this great physician. 


WERNER JAEGER 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


* Cf. my article “Das Pneuma im Lykeion” in Hermes, XLVIII 51. | 

"Edited by H. Diels in: Supplementum Aristotelicum, III 1 (Berlin, 
1893). On Meno’s picture of Hippocrates, cf. H. Diels, Hermes, XXVIII 
407. 


COURNOT’S DOCTRINE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
PROBABILITY 


ie IS proposed here to develop as concisely as possible the fun- 

damental doctrine of the philosophy of Cournot’, and to indi- 
cate the general nature of the criteria he offers for the evaluation 
of knowledge of every sort, as well as the grounds upon which 
they are represented to rest. And by way of apology it is sug- 
gested at the outset that whether or not one be willing to accept 
very much of this contribution to philosophy, at least he may be 
grateful to Cournot for the name which he has provided for the 
basis of judgments of the ‘nearer to the truth’, and for the clarity 
with which he has distinguished between questions which have 
to do with necessities of logic or with matters of fact, and so must 
be answered as such, and other questions whose answering cannot 
justify itself upon logical or empirical grounds, but which must 
nevertheless be asked and will always demand a reply. From 
another point of view it may be said that two interests are served 
in the study of Cournot, for whether or not his suggestion of 
philosophic reform seem to be fruitful, one may still be impressed 
by the insight from which the suggestion derives, an insight into 
the conduct of men living their lives as rational beings, whether 
in the practice of science or the practice of life. 

When Cournot is mentioned in histories of philosophy he is 
most often referred to, along with Renouvier, as a rather obscure 
figure, standing outside the philosophic tradition of his. time and 
place, yet exercising a considerable influence on the development 
of the later philosophy in France. He seems to be known best for 
his conception of chance as inherent in reality in an objective way. 
But chance so conceived imposes definite limitations upon science, 
and Cournot is credited also for his effort “to analyse and criticize 
rigorously the methods, the significance, and the bearing of scien- 

* Antoine-Augustin Cournot (1801-1877), French mathematician, econo- 
mist, educator and philosopher. Important philosophical writings: Essai 
sur les fondements de nos connaissances et sur les caractéres de la critique 
philosophique, 1851; Traité de l’enchainement des idées fondamentales dans 
les sciences et dans histoire, 1861; Matérialisme, Vitalisme, Rationalisme, 


1875. For a more general discussion of Cournot see “The Place of A-A. 


Cournot in the History of Philosophy”, by M. H. Moore, in The Philosophi- 
cal Review, 1934. 
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tific truths”.? This effort, however, is usually treated in its negative 
aspect, and Cournot is made to seem most important for his oppo- 
sition to the positivism of Auguste Comte. 

But there is in his philosophy an element more often neglected, 
which yet seems to be a positive contribution to philosophic thought, 
and even appears as the central doctrine about which all of his 
writings revolve. For Cournot is not content to refute the claims 
of Comte to a strictly scientific treatment of the universe and all 
it contains, nor does he wish to leave science in the state of bank- 
ruptcy into which many of his contemporaries found it to have 
fallen. He is concerned as much with the possibility as with the 
limitations of science, and with the possibility of going beyond 
science in a philosophic account of things. ‘Philosophy without 
science is empty, and science without philosophy is blind.’ This 
obvious paraphrase exhibits well enough his point of view. 

Philosophy as he conceives it, however, achieves no absolute 
truth, any more than science does. For this there is a variety of 
reasons, only one of which can be touched upon here. This one 
is not only interesting in itself, and to some extent original, it is 
also the one from which comes the suggestion as to how the move- 
ment of mind in the direction of truth may be determined. It is 
to be found in that doctrine, already referred to, which asserts 
that there is in the world, at whatever level, an element of chance 
which must be taken into account in any effort to understand 
more and more the nature of things as they are, or at least as they 
are knowable. 

In developing this conception of chance, Cournot does not hesi- 
tate to begin with an assertion of universal causation—every event 
must have a cause. But he then derives from the notion of inde- 
pendent series of causal chains a definition of chance which makes 
of it an irreducible element in nature, perfectly objective there. 
“Events brought about by the combination or the meeting of other 
events which belong to series which are independent one of another 
are what we call fortuitous events or the results of chance.” 
Chance so defined is no subjective notion, a reflection perhaps of 
our ignorance of things; it is neither relative to the structure of 


?D. Parodi, La philosophie contemporaine en France (Paris, 1925) 30. 
*Cournot, Essai sur les fondements de nos connaissances, § 30. 
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mind nor to the extent of any present knowledge; it is in things. 
“Suppose with Laplace that nature obeys a small number of im- 
mutable laws’’: it suffices, says Cournot, “that there be two, per- 
fectly independent of each other, in order that we be able to make 
a place in the government of the world for chance.”* 

It is a problem, of course, how science can deal with a world 
in which chance plays a basic role. But the problem is more general 
than that. Can science deal with such a world? Can it answer every 
meaningful question which might refer to a world of this sort? 
If there are questions whose meaning is plain, but which science 
is powerless to settle, is there any other way in which mind, having 
asked them, can bring them to an issue, and find a ground on 
which to support a reply ? Some of these questions may be scientific 
ones, upon whose answering depends the progress of science. 
Some of them may be out of reach of science altogether. In either 
case their answering is a philosophic problem and it must be 
considered how philosophy, as well as science, can progress in a 
knowledge of the world. 

Cournot’s procedure in attacking these problems is inevitable 
for him, and is probably also wise. He considers first the case of 
scientific knowledge, to discover in it the clue which enables him 
to suggest a solution for the problem of knowledge in general. 

It is to be noted in the first place that science does have a tool 
for dealing with matters of chance, reducing them to matters of 
fact by determining, if not how things are and must be, at least 
how likely it is that a fact be such and such, and with what confi- 
dence one might wager that it is so. It has a theory (in fact, of 
course, theories) of mathematical probability, in which an event 
is described by a number, a fraction, which, being achieved on 
the basis of facts observed, and subject to the test of further ex- 
periment, represents in its way positive knowledge, an answer to 
a question of fact. 

There are two uses of mathematical probability which Cournot 
distinguishes, one of them having an objective value, as “measur- 
ing the possibility of things”, the other having a purely subjective 
significance, providing a measure of “our actual knowledge of the 
causes and circumstances of the production of events”. In both of 


‘Cournot, Matérialisme, Vitalisme, Rationalisme (Paris, 1923) 314. 
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these uses it is a question of measurement in the quantitative 
sense, and of a probability expressible in numbers. 

Out of a consideration of mathematical probability as the 
measure of physical possibility, which for Cournot is its more 
important use, come the notions of physical impossibility and 
physical certainty which, in nature, must take the place of the 
logical or mathematical impossibility and certainty that are the 
ideal limits between which probabilities vary. An event which has 
but one chance in an infinity of chances of coming about would 
be mathematically possible, but in nature such an event is impos- 
sible—it might as well have no chance at all. 

Can a cone, for instance, rest in equilibrium upon its apex? There 
is no contradiction in asserting that all the conditions for its doing 
so might be fulfilled, and so it is logically possible, and yet the 
event will never occur. It is an event which is physically impossible. 
So are certain other events which have a peculiar significance. 
Can an instrument for measuring angles be centered exactly? Can 
a balance be in perfect adjustment? Can any measurement what- 
soever yield exactly the magnitude of the object measured? The 
answer in each case is No!—these are events which are physically 
impossible, since there is but one chance in an infinity of their 
taking place. 

They are also events which are moments in the attainment of 
knowledge, and upon the possibility of their occurrence depends 
that of claiming certainty for the result of a measuring process. 
Unfortunately, Cournot does not develop this point so far, but 
what he seems to be showing is that the facts which science dis- 
covers for herself lie neither in the realm of certainty nor in 
that of mathematical probability, and can be evaluated in no 
mathematical way. 

There remains then the problem of discovering some other 
than a positive criterion for the evaluation of fact, for determin- 
ing which from among an infinity of determinations of fact is 
more nearly a true one, when mathematics and experience cannot 
tell. 

On the question of scientific law Cournot is much more ex- 
plicit in stating his case. He is more helpful, too, in that he defi- 
nitely asserts a ground upon which questions which science has 
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to ask, but for which it can provide no positive answer, may yet 
be resolved. 

The situation is something like this. Suppose the scientist faced 
with an accumulation of facts, which may be represented as 
points in a plane. His problem is to formulate a law to connect 
the facts, or to trace a curve in the plane which will pass through 
the points. For a finite number of points an infinity of curves 
may be drawn, and to these must be added an infinity more, of 
curves which, while missing the points, fall within limits of ob- 
servational error. And though the only curves of use to the scien- 
tist are those which permit of mathematical definition, an infinity 
will still remain. 

The problem of the scientist, then, in formulating his theory, 
is to choose one from among an infinity of laws and assert that 
it describes the facts in question. But his assertion must be far 
from certain, for the event that it be true has but one chance in 
an infinity of coming about. It is, in effect, an event which is 
physically impossible: hence the necessity for denying to science 
a knowledge of absolute truth. 

Yet the law which is asserted must be conceived as probably 
true—more likely, that is, than the many others which the facts 
would permit, but which have in the end been rejected. The 
problem then is to find a ground upon which this probability may 
rest. 

But it must be noticed first that here is a sort of probability 
quite different from the mathematical one which has been useful 
in representing objectively an event in nature, and in represent- 
ing subjectively the measure of ignorance. For this other sort of 
probability cannot be susceptible of measurement in the quanti- 
tative sense, nor expressed in terms of a number which fixes not 
only its relative position in a scale of possibilities, but also the 


relation which that position bears to the ideal extremities of the 
scale. 


This is so, 


not because of the present imperfection of our knowledge in the 
science of numbers, but in itself and of its own nature. There is no 
opportunity to number the possible laws, by means of the continuous 
or the discontinuous variation of some numerical element, nor to ar- 
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range them in rank, as magnitudes, in respect to that property of form 

which constitutes their degree of simplicity... .° 
For instance, to take a simple case, “a parabola may be consid- 
ered in certain respects a simpler curve than a circle, and on the 
other hand the ordinary definition of the circle seems simpler 
than that of the parabola’’.* 

The whole matter sums up to this: Facts observed may be 
ordered, or brought under law, in an infinity of ways. And since 
nothing is given but the facts themselves (and those only am- 
biguously), there is no way of knowing with certainty what the 
law must be, nor even of being certain that there is a law con- 
necting these facts at all. The scientist, in making a claim to truth 
for his theory, must content himself with a probable judgment. If 
some simple law can be made to fit the facts within limits of 
error, it is more probable that there is a law than that there is 
not. And the simpler the law which describes the facts, the more 
probable that it be the true one. But there can be no absolute 
criterion of relative simplicity which might lend itself to a mathe- 
matical or numerical interpretation, and so achieve that sort of 
certainty. Hence the problem remains of going behind this ground 
upon which the probability might rest, and of justifying a faith 
in the validity of the simple. 

It is to be noted in the first place that the simplicity which is 
taken to characterize the more probable law is but one aspect of 
a broader and more comprehensive criterion. Simplicity, har- 
mony, symmetry, unity, generality—terms, by the way, which 
suggest elegance and beauty—are all manifestations of the idea 
of order, which is the same idea as that of the reason of things, 
taken in its most general sense. 

This idea of order or of the reason of things is not to be con- 
fused with the idea of cause, nor with that of logical order. It 
differs from the former in that it is more general than any one 
idea of cause, involving all the considerations which have led to 
the Aristotelian recognition of four different types. And it is 
frequently in opposition with the idea of efficient cause, as in the 
case of an irregular coin, the irregularity of which is the reason, 
but not the cause, of its falling more often heads than tails. In 


Essai, § 52. Essai, § 44. 
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the case of logical order the distinction is made clear by a revival 
of the old complaint against the reductio ad absurdum—it is a 
logical device which, while it constrains the mind, fails to satisfy 
it, because it does not make evident the reason for a truth. And 
where the same collection of propositions may be ordered in a 
number of ways, equally logical, one of these ways exhibits more 
than the others the rational order which is in question, revealing 
more clearly “the connections and analogies, and finally the reason 
why things are in such fashion rather than otherwise”. There is 
conflict, too, between the rational and logical orders, as when the 
pe:fection of logical order by the reduction to a minimum of 
undemonstrated elements conceals or renders obscure relation- 
ships in terms of rational order. 

With its ground established in the idea of reason or rational 
order, it is natural enough to refer to the probability which, 
though it can never assume the status 2f a logical certainty nor 
that of an empirical fact, yet’ actually does determine the mind 
in its pursuit of truth, as a “philosophical” or a “rational” proba- 
bility. It is not calculable or deducible in any sense, nor can it be 
verified by any experience. It has its origin, Cournot says, “in a 
preference of reason for what seems to it to satisfy best the con- 
ditions of simplicity, generality, symmetry, which contribute to 
the perfection of order in all things”.’ 

It rests, he says elsewhere, upon “a general notion, which is 
generally true, of what things must be”,® but as a criterion of 
truth it differs from all absolute standards. Philosophical proba- 
bility may, under certain conditions, be so high as to leave in the 
mind no room for doubt, and achieve the status of certainty of 
a philosophical or rational (not logical) sort. But just as philo- 
sophical probability differs from mathematical probability in not 
being measurable as a quantity, so philosophical certainty differs 
from logical or mathematical certainty in that it is not fixed or 
absolute, but may vary from one mind to another, and with time 
and the increase of knowledge. 

For instance, in the case of scientific knowledge, a given theory 
may, at some time, seem to satisfy certain conditions which make 
it most probable, or, let us say, philosophically certain, that it be 


* Matérialisme, etc., 250. * Essai, § 52. 
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a true one. But nothing prevents that a later age reject it as im- 
probable, and give assent to another theory which better satisfies 
those same conditions. Such is the manner in which science 
progresses; this is what progress in science means. Absolute cer- 
tainty is out of the question, and another sort of certainty takes 
its place—a transient, relative, subjective certainty, which yet 
does not merely rise out of nothing and then fade away, but which 
marks off the moments in the progress toward a knowledge of 
the true and the real. All ages, and all men, whenever they make 
progress in knowledge, have in common their adherence to a 
principle of the reason of things, and to the idea of rational order. 
Now the reason which prefers these aspects of order, in vary- 
ing degrees according to conditions, is the peculiar faculty which 
defines the rationality of man. The dependence which character-. 
izes order and reason in things is only perceived by man, Cournot 
asserts, because 
we have the faculty of comparing and of preferring one arrangement to 
another, as more simple, more regular, and consequently more perfect; 
in other words, because we have the idea of what constitutes perfection 
of order, and because it is of the essence of our rational nature to 
believe that nature has put order into things, and to believe ourselves 
so much the nearer to the true explanation of things, as the order in 
which we have succeeded in arranging them seems to us to satisfy 
better the conditions of simplicity, unity, and harmony which, accord- 
ing to our reason, constitute the perfection of order.* 
This idea of reason, an idea of the reason of things, involving 
reason in its broadest sense, plays the role of a regulative idea 
not only in science but in the pursuit of knowledge in general. It 


enlightens all, codrdinates all, and guides the physicist as well as the 
geometer; the naturalist as well as the physicist; the moralist, the 
political scientist and the historian as well as the naturalist, the 
physicist and the geometer. It is the torch of all the world: it must 
then indeed be also the torch of philosophy, and the gift of perceiving 
clearly, or even of feeling confusedly, the reason of, things must be 
the eminent characteristic of human reason. And as besides the idea 
of the reason of things comes to conceive an order in things, as we 
judge of the value of a rational conception by the merit of the order 
which it puts in things, it follows that the idea of order is necessarily the 
guiding thread of philosophy in the critique of all its other ideas.” 


What Cournot is proposing, then, is a system of philosophic 
® Essai, § 306. ” Matérialisme, etc., 261. 
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criticism, in terms of the ideas of reason and order, and in terms 
of the probabilities which derive from these ideas. It is, he claims, 
the system which is actually followed in the sciences and in the 
practical affairs of life, and though “the idea of proceeding in 
philosophy as the mind proceeds everywhere is doubtless so simple 
a one that neither invention nor reform should be seen in it”, 
its success in other fields should recommend this system to phi- 
josophy. “We must be content with high probabilities in the solu- 
tion of the problems of philosophy as one is content with them in 
astronomy, in physics, in history, in business; . . .”"", 

In very general terms, the philosophic doctrine of Cournot 
might be outlined most briefly in some such fashion as this. Truth, 
he is convinced, cannot be known in an absolute sense, but it still 
can be known more and more. Truth can have meaning, and re- 
main as an object of intellectual pursuit, even though it be denied 
that it be ever attained. The problem, of course, is to find some 
indication of direction, and some measure of progress in the march 
toward truth—to find some criterion which will make truth a 
meaningful ideal for knowledge, by distinguishing the ‘nearer 
to’ from the ‘further from’ the goal. This criterion takes the 
form of a regulative idea, an idea of the reason of things, which, 
by putting positive facts, whether susceptible of scientific treat- 
ment or not, in a revealing order, establishes a probability of 
knowledge to serve as the mark of an approach toward truth. 
This idea “is not itself a fact which falls in the domain of sensible 
experience, a result which calculation can bring about, nor a 
theorem susceptible of categorical demonstration”.’* It is, in effect, 
a philosophical idea. 


CHESTER TOWNSEND RupDDICK 
ArpMoRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Essai, § 87. Essai, § 409. 
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SOME COMMON MISINTERPRETATIONS OF 
THE KANTIAN ETHICS 


T SEEMS to be the lot of the great master thinkers to be 
misunderstood. Many students of Plato are convinced that 
one of his favorite tenets was misinterpreted by his most eminent 
disciple, Aristotle. The apparently apocryphal story is told that 
on his deathbed Hegel complained that his system of philosophy 
had not been understood excepting by one man, and that he added, 
after a pause, somewhat petulantly: “And he did not understand 
me, either”. That the man who made what was perhaps the most 
significant contribution in the history of ethical theory since the 
days of Aristotle should have been misunderstood would almost 
be expected, just as his theory of knowledge was misinterpreted. 
Professor Paton of the University of Glasgow refers to “a pal- 
mary instance of the way in which Kant is first misunderstood, 
and then condemned for something which he has never said”? 
The comment which was made by Kant in his Prolegomena in 
accounting for the way in which his Critique of Pure Reason had 
been misunderstood would apply perhaps even more pertinently 
to his theory of ethics: “It will be misjudged because it is mis- 
understood ; it will be misunderstood because men will be willing 
to skim through the book, but not to think through it—and they 
will not be willing to go to this trouble because the work is dry, 
obscure, because it is opposed to all accustomed notions, and 
moreover diffuse.” 

At any rate there are a number of traditional misconceptions 
in regard to his system of ethics which seem to find their most 
likely explanation in an insufficient acquaintance with Kant's 
writings as a whole. Among the commonest misinterpretations are 
these: that Kant taught that acts not prompted by the sense of 
duty are immoral, or that all conduct should spring from the 
sense of duty; that he condemned the affections and inclinations; 
that he taught that respect for the moral law is the only source 
of good conduct, or that good will is the only good, or that 
morality, or virtue, has no connection with either happiness of 


*H. J. Paton, Kant’s Metaphysics of Experience, 1 215. 
Kirchmann, Kant’s Simmiliche Werke, IV 8. 
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welfare; that his formalism ignores content; that his categorical 
imperative would permit of various forms of immorality, or that 
it is merely negative in import and has no guidance value; that 
in his idealism he ignores the practical educational difficulties in- 
volved ; and that he is inconsistent where he recognizes the evident 
contradiction between reality and the ideal. 

In connection with these misinterpretations there is the rather 
common but mistaken view that Kant’s interest in moral phi- 
losophy was secondary to his interest in metaphysics and the theory 
of knowledge. The author of the best biography of Kant adduces 
convincing evidence to show that such was not the case.* The 
mere skimming of the early writings such as New Elucidation of 
the First Principles of Metaphysical Cognition, 1755; Researches 
on the Distinctness of the Principles of Natural Theology and 
Morals, 1762; Attempt to Introduce the Notion of Negative Quan- 
tities into Philosophy, 1762; Observation of the Feeling of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime, 1764; Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, Eluci- 


. dated by the Dreams of Metaphysics, 1766; Concerning the 


Philanthropinum at Dessau, 1776 will reveal Kant’s intense in- 
terest in moral philosophy during the pre-critical period. The 
writings of the critical period and of the post-critical period likewise 
furnish ample evidence of this interest. 

Kant’s insistence on the futility of man’s attempts in the field 
of speculation was accompanied by an equal emphasis on the 
importance of the problem of human welfare. Rational psychology 
“reminds us that we should regard this refusal of reason to give 
satisfying response to our inquisitive probings into what is beyond 
the limits of this present life as reason’s hint to divert our self- 
knowledge from fruitless and extravagant speculation to fruitful 
practical employment”.* “But as will be shown, reason has, in 
respect of its practical employment, the right to postulate what 
in the field of pure speculation it can have no kind of right to 
assume without sufficient proof.’ In his Critique of Judgment 
he says: “We are determined by reason to promote, to the best 
of our abilities, the summum bonum [das Weltbeste], which con- 

*Vorlinder, Immanuel Kant, I 201. 


‘Norman Kemp Smith’s translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
Ibid., 617. 
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sists in the combination of the greatest welfare of rational beings 
in the world with the supreme condition of their good, i.e., the 
combination of universal happiness with the strictest morality,”* 
In the Critique of Practical Reason he likewise speaks of the 
supreme good as being made up of the combination of virtue and 
happiness.” The same thought is brought out in the Critique of 
Pure Reason.® His post-critical writings, even to the very last, 
reveal the same interest. In fact, seen in perspective, his para- 
mount interest seems to have been that of human welfare. “He 
wants to know in order that he may act better, not to act in order 
that he may know better.”® As Kant himself puts it: “The great- 
est concern of man is to know how he may properly fulfill his 


place in creation, and rightly to understand what one must be to | 


be a man.’’?° 
His concern for the summum bonum aroused in him an early 
interest in the problem of its realization or promotion: the finding 
of adequate motivation, properly directed. If the desire to pro- 
mote the general welfare could be developed in the highest degree 
in the greatest number of people possible, and if they could be 
guided by a knowledge as to what constitutes the general welfare 
and as to how this is to be attained, the problem would be solved. 
His primary concern was with proper motives. “For it is not a 
matter of indifference as to what motives as means lead one to a 
good intention (the compliance with all duties.)”*! In one of his 
earliest writings, published in 1764, we find Kant contrasting 
principles with “inclinations” as to their relative value as sources 
of socially desirable conduct: 
For that reason he subordinates his feelings to principles. The more 
universal such a principle is, to which they are subordinated, and the 
more extensive therefore the range of the lofty feeling, which includes 
the lower ones, the less are the latter subject to instability and varia- 
tion. All the special sources [Griinde] of the inclinations are subject 
to many exceptions and changes unless they are derived from some 


such superior principle. ... Of such a nature are principles in compari- 
son to emotional agitations that arise only on the prompting of special 


* Berlin Academy edition, Kant’s + ¥en Schriften, V 453. Abbrevia- 
tion used hereafter for this edition: 

* Abbott’s translation, Kant’s Theory | Ethics, 6th edition, 206. 

* Smith’s translation, op. cit. 639. * A. D. Lindsay, ~ t, 303, 304. 

® Fragmente aus dem Nachlasse, Kirchmann ed., VII 

" Metaphysical First Principles of Ethics, B Ac., VI oe" 
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occasions, and such is the man of principle as contrasted with the one 
who is occasionally seized by a good-hearted and affectionate impulse. 
But what if even the secret language of his heart should run this way: 
‘I must help that man, for he is in distress; not because he might hap- 
pen to be my friend or a companion, nor because I might consider 
him able some day to requite a good deed with gratitude. This is no 
time for subtilizing or asking and answering questions, He is a human 
being and whatever happens to human beings may befall me also.’ 
Then his practice rests on the highest principle of good will in human 
nature and is the noblest possible, not only because of its unchange- 
ableness, but as well because of the universality of its application.” 


In this same essay Kant points out that the farther a moral act 
is removed from self-interest, the more it appeals to us, at least 
when seen in another person.’* In his Fundamental Principles of 
the Metaphysic of Morals, published in 1785, he says: 

The principle of private happiness, however, is the most objectionable, 

not merely because it is false, and experience contradicts the supposi- 

tion that prosperity is always proportioned to good conduct, nor yet 
merely because it contributes nothing to the establishment of morality— 
since it is quite a different thing to make a prosperous man and a good 
man, or to make one prudent and sharp-sighted for his own interests, 
and to make him virtuous—but because the springs it provides for 
morality are such as rather undermine it and destroy its sublimity, 
since they put the motives to virtue and to vice in the same class, and 


only teach us to make a better calculation, the specific difference be- 
tween virtue and vice being entirely extinguished.” 


But even regard for others is not to be looked upon as providing 
the highest motive: “It is a very beautiful thing to do good to 
men from love to them and from sympathetic good will, or to be 
just from love of order; but this is not yet the true moral maxim 
of our conduct. . . .”5 Merely doing good because of love for 
others is not enough. “To do good to other human beings is duty, 
whether we like them or not, and it is no less a duty even though 
one should happen to make the discovery that our species is un- 
fortunately such as not to be found particularly likeable on closer 

The interests of society demand a motive that will prompt the 


* Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and the Sublime, B Ac., 
220, 221. * Ibid., II 226. 


Abbott's translation, op. cit. 61. 

» Ibid. 175. The translation “sympathetic good will” is misleading as the 
original is not “aus teilnehmendem guten Willen”, but “aus teilnehmendem 
Wohlwollen” and would better be rendered as “sympathetic kindly disposi- 
tion”, * Metaphysical First Principles of Ethics, B Ac., V1 402. 
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individual to do what he ought to do under any and all circum- 
stances, not merely where it is to his advantage to do so or where 
he likes to do it. In discussing the inadequacy of the principle 
of happiness, in his Critique of Practical Reason, he says: 

The principle of happiness may, indeed, furnish maxims, but never 

such as would be competent to be laws of the will, even if universal 

happiness were made the object. For since the knowledge of this rests 
on mere empirical data, since every man’s judgment on it depends 
very much on his particular point of view, which is itself moreover 
very variable, it can supply only general rules, not universal; that is, 
it can give rules which on the average will most frequently fit, but 
not rules which must hold good always and necessarily; hence, no 
practical laws can be founded on it.” 
By a practical law Kant means one that “tells us what ought to 
happen’ .** In Kant’s lectures on education, edited by Dr. Rink, we 
find a similar statement : “Man should not only be fit for many pur- 
poses, but should also acquire the disposition that would prompt 
him to choose only good purposes. Good purposes are those that 
are necessarily approved by everyone, and which at the same time 
can also be everybody’s purposes.”?® 

Kant is convinced that the only motive that will be operative 
in all moral situations is the sense of duty, or respect for duty, 
provided that it be sufficiently developed. This is the “moralische 
Gesinnung”, or moral disposition, or attitude, to which he refers 
so frequently. “The greatest moral perfection of a human being 
is: to do one’s duty, and furthermore from duty (so that the law 
will be, not merely the rule but also the motive of the actions).”” 
It is because of this that he makes his well-known distinction 
between “legality” and “morality”. “Legality” applies to acts in 
harmony with the law but prompted by other motives than respect 
for the law, whereas “morality” pertains to those acts that are 
in harmony with the law and are prompted by respect for the law 
(the sense of duty) .”* 

It is the failure to grasp this distinction between “legality” and 
“morality” that accounts for so many misconceptions with regard 
to the Kantian theory of ethics. Perhaps the most astounding 

* Abbott, oh cit. 125. * Smith’s translation, op. cit. 634. 

B Ac., TX 450. 


*” Metaphysical First Principles of Ethics, B Ac., VI 392. 
* Ibid., B Ac., V1 219; also Abbott, op. cit. 164. 
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misinterpretation of all is found in the following statement by 
Professor John Dewey: “It is one thing to say that desire as it 
first shows itself sometimes prompts to a morally inadequate end ; 
it is quite another thing to say that any acceptance of an end of 
desire as a motive is morally wrong—that the act to be right must 
be first brought under a conscious acknowledgment of some law 
or principle.”?* Kant does not hold the view that an act prompted 
by desire is therefore morally wrong; it is that only if it conflicts 
with the moral law. He says: “I omit here all actions which are 
already recognized as inconsistent with duty, although they may 
be useful for this or that purpose, for with these the question 
whether they are done from duty cannot arise at all, since they 
even conflict with it.”** But acts not conflicting with the moral 
law, in other words, acts in harmony with the law are not there- 
fore moral; they are either “moral” or “legal”, according as to 
whether or not they are prompted by respect for the law, or the 
sense of duty. 

Another misinterpretation is found in the view that Kant’s 
theory of ethics demands that everything which man does must 
be done from the sense of duty. Yet he expressly warns against 
such a view: “A command that everyone should try to make 
himself happy would be foolish, for one never commands anyone 
to do what he of himself infallibly wishes to do.”** In a later 
work, in discussing ends that are at the same time duties, namely 
one’s own perfection, and the happiness of others, he says: 


For individual happiness is an end which all men have (in consequence 
of the impulsion of their nature), but this end can never be looked 
upon as a duty without self-contradiction. What everybody wants 
ineluctably of his own accord does not belong under the conception of 
duty; for this is a compulsion to an end reluctantly accepted.” To wish 
for and to seek happiness, i.e., satisfaction with one’s condition, insofar 
as one is sure of its continuance, is inevitable for human nature; but 
for that very reason it is not an end which is at the same time a duty.” 


Nor is it true that Kant condemns the affections and inclina- 
tions as is so frequently asserted by his numerous critics. In one 
of his earliest works, in comparing the efficacy and value of prin- 


2 
= peer aot Tufts, Ethics, 348. * Abbott, op. cit. 13. 


* Metaphysical First Principles of Ethics, B Ac., V1 386. 
* Ibid., B Ac., VI 387. 
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ciple, kind-hearted impulses, self-interest, and the love of honor 
as sources of conduct, he says: 


The largest number are those who constantly keep in sight their own 
most beloved self as the only object of their endeavors and who at- 
tempt to make everything turn about the axis of self-interest, than 
which, moreover, there could be nothing more advantageous, for these 
people are the most diligent, the most orderly and the most cautious; 
they give support and strength to the whole, in that they become so- 
cially useful even though unintentionally, attend to the necessary wants, 
and provide the foundation above which finer souls may disseminate 
beauty and pleasing harmony.” 


This was written when Kant was about forty years of age. Thirty 
years later, in a treatise on religion, he says: 


Natural inclinations, considered by themselves, are good, i.e., unob- 
jectionable, and it is not only futile, but it would be harmful and rep- 
rehensible to want to eradicate them; one must rather control them so 
that they will not destroy one another, and so that they may be brought 
together in harmony with a whole called happiness. . . . Only that 
which is contrary to the moral law is evil in itself, positively objection- 
able, and must be uprooted.* 


In 1793, the same year in which the above work on religion was 
published, Kant replied to certain criticisms that had been made 
by Professor Garve. 


I had tentatively, as a sort of introduction, declared ethics to be a 
science that teaches, not how we are to become happy, but how we are 
to become worthy of being happy. In this connection I had not neglected 
to remark that this was not asking of man that when it came to a case 
of obedience to duty he should renounce his natural end, happiness; 
for that he cannot do, just as no finite rational being could do so; but 
that he must, when confronted by the command of duty, entirely 


abstract from this consideration. . . .” 


The same thought had appeared in the second critique: 


But it does not follow that this distinction between the principle of hap- 
piness and that of morality is an opposition between them, and pure 
practical reason does not require that we should renounce all claim to 
happiness but only that the moment duty is in question we should take 
no account of happiness.” 


Kant does not object to the inclinations unless there be involved 

a conflict with duty. He does object most emphatically to the idea 
aan on the Feeling of the Beautiful and the Sublime, B Ac, 
2 Religion Within the Bounds of Mere Reason, B Ac., VI 


58. 
” On the Maxim: Good in Theory but Bad in Practice, B "x, VIII 278. 
” Abbott, op. cit. 186. 
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of basing morality on any or all of the inclinations for the simple 
reason that there are so many situations in life that demand a 
response to duty instead of to any inclination. His concern is to 
find a motive that will operate under any and all circumstances. 
It is his conviction that the only motive that will do this is the 
sense of duty, respect for the moral law, provided that it be suffi- 
ciently developed. He says in the Methodology: 

We will therefore show, by such observations as every one can make, 
that this property of our minds, this receptivity for a pure moral in- 
terest, and consequently the moving force of the pure conception of 
virtue, when it is properly applied to the human heart, is the most 
powerful spring, and, when a continued and punctual observance of 
moral maxims is in question, the only spring of good conduct.” 

Perhaps it is the misinterpretation of the above passage that 
accounts for the rather common, but erroneous view that Kant 
taught that respect for the moral law is the only source of good 
conduct. There is one other passage upon which the same miscon- 
struction could easily be put if carelessly read, namely this: “Re- 
spect for the moral law is therefore the only and the undoubted 
moral motive, and this feeling is directed to no object, except on 
the ground of this law.”*? Kant does not say that respect for the 
moral law is the only motive to good conduct; he says that it is 
the only moral motive. We must remember that Kant uses the 
word “moral” in his own distinctive and peculiar way. A “moral” 
motive is one that will always secure conduct in conformity with 
the moral law, not merely occasionally or under favorable cir- 
cumstances. He says: 

For in order that an action should be morally good, it is not enough 

that it conform to the moral law, but it must also be done for the sake 

of the law [out of regard for the law], otherwise that conformity is 
only very contingent and uncertain; since a principle which is not moral, 
although it may now and then produce actions conformable to the law, 
will also often produce actions which contradict it.” 
Kant held consistently to this view, not merely during the critical 
period, but before and after that period. In one of his later works 
he makes the following interesting application : 
But there is no difference between a person of good morals (bene 


» Ibid. 250, 251. The italics are mine. 
“Ibid. 171. The term “moral motive” is used in a similar way in the 
middle paragraph on page 179. * Abbott, op. cit. 4, 5. 
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moratus) and a morally good person (moraliter bonus), as regards the 
conformity of actions with the law (at least there need be none) ; only 
that in the one case it does not always have, perhaps never has, the 
law as the sole and highest motive, whereas in the other case it always 
does.“ 


It is Kant’s contention that, however much good may be done 
on the basis of self-interest and regard for others, true “moral” 
worth is found only where one does one’s duty from the sense of 
duty, since in so many situations the “inclinations” will fail us: 


To be beneficent when we can is a duty; and besides this, there are 
many minds so sympathetically constituted that, without any other mo- 
tive of vanity or self-interest, they find a pleasure in spreading joy 
around them and can take delight in the satisfaction of others so far 
as it is their own work. But I maintain that in such a case an action of 
this kind, however proper, however amiable it may be, has nevertheless 
no true moral worth, but is on a level with other inclinations, e.g., the 
inclination to honor, which, if it is happily directed to that which is in 
fact of public utility and accordant with duty, and consequently honor- 
able, deserves praise and encouragement, but not esteem. For the 
maxim lacks the moral import, namely, that such actions be done from 
duty, not from inclination. Put the case that the mind of that philan- 
thropist was clouded by sorrow of his own, extinguishing all sympathy 
with the lot of others, and that while he still has the power to benefit 
others in distress, he is not touched by their trouble because he is ab- 
sorbed with his own; and now suppose that he tears himself out of this 
dead insensibility, and performs the action without any inclination to 
it, but simply from duty, then first has his action its genuine moral 
worth.” 


Evidently Kant means that the motive in this case may be 
called “moral” because it is the only one that will operate under 
the circumstances. Provided it be sufficiently developed, it will 
secure conduct in harmony with the law when all inclinations fail 
to do so. Here we apparently have the explanation of his seem- 
ingly quixotic distinction between “legality” and “morality”. 
Toward the end of the first critique he raises the question as to 
whether there is a moral law, and then says: 

I assume that there really are pure moral laws which determine com- 

pletely a priort (without regard to empirical motives, that is, to hap- 

piness) what is and what is Tot to be done, that is, which determine 


the employment of the freedom of a rational being in general; and that 
these laws command in an absolute manner (not merely hypothetically, 


* Religion Within the Bounds of Mere Reason, B Ac., VI 30. 
* Abbott, op. cit. 14. 
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on the supposition of other ends), and are therefore in every respect 

necessary.” 
He assumes, furthermore, that the law can directly determine the 
will, although he believes that the problem, as to how this may 
be possible, is insoluble.** He insists that the only motive which 
can properly be called “moral” is respect for the moral law, be- 
cause this is the only one that will always prompt to actions which 
are in harmony with the demands of the moral law. In other 
words, a “moral” motive is one that always produces results 
demanded by the moral law. This would seem to be logically 
sound. If a certain hypothetical tree bore apples one year, walnuts 
another, and roses a third there would be no justification in logic 
for calling it an apple tree. So with virtue. Could we properly 
apply the appellation “justice” to a habitude of mind which fit- 
fully fluctuated between fairness and unfairness? On the con- 
trary, “justice” would be a virtue that always issues in fair de- 
cisions or acts. A similar analysis may be found in the appendix 
to Kant’s famous essay on perpetual peace where he says: 


Although the proposition, Honesty is the best policy involves a theory 
which unfortunately is very often contradicted in practice; yet surely 
the likewise theoretical [proposition]: Honesty is better than any 
policy, is infinitely above all objections, yes [the former is] the indis- 
pensable condition of the latter.” 


In other words if “honesty” is merely a matter of policy, or ex- 
pediency, with a man, there is no real honesty there. So with the 
wider term morality. This conviction is so strong in Kant’s mind 
that he even says that “respect for the law is not a motive to 
morality, but is morality itself subjectively considered as a mo- 

To Kant the idea of calling compliance with the law as a matter 
of mere expediency, moral, is abhorrent. In one of his early essays 
he says: 

Can that person be truly called upright or virtuous who would gladly 

devote himself to his favorite vices if only he were not deterred by 

[the thought of] future punishment, and would one not rather have to 

say that while he is indeed afraid to perpetrate wickedness, yet he 


nourishes the wicked disposition in his soul, that he loves the advan- 
tage of virtue-resembling actions, while he hates virtue itself?” 
* Smith’s translation, of. cit. 626, 637. * Abbott, op. cit. 164, 165. 


*On Perpetual Peace, B Ac., VIII 370. * Abbott, op. cit. 168. 
Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, B Ac., II 372. 
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In the Methodology, in discussing the possibility that the exhibi- 
tion of pure virtue can have more power over the human mind 
than “all the deceptive allurements of pleasure or of all that may 
be reckoned as happiness, or even than all threatenings of pain 
and misfortune”, he says: 


Nevertheless, this is actually the case, and if human nature were not 

so constituted, no mode of presenting the law by roundabout ways and 

indirect recommendations would ever produce morality of character, 

All would be simple hypocrisy; the law would be hated, or at least 

despised, while it was followed for the sake of one’s own advantage." 

What is needed, in short, is a direct appreciation of the law 
itself, an evaluation of the law as an end, and not as a means, in 
order that in a given situation the mere awareness or conscious- 
ness of the law as applying in the given situation will issue directly 
in corresponding action. 

It is of the greatest importance to attend with the utmost exactness 

in all moral judgments to the subjective principle of all maxims, that 

all the morality of actions may be placed in the necessity of acting 
from duty and from respect for the law, not from love and inclination 
for that which the actions are to produce.® 
Where action results from duty or regard for the law, the law 
directly determines the will without the intermediacy of thought 
of anything else: Pure reason 

must be able to determine the will by the mere form of the practical 
rule without supposing aay feeling, and consequently without any idea 
of the pleasant or unpleasant. . . . Reason, with its practical law, de- 
termines the will immediately, not by means of an intervening feeling 
of pleasure or pain, not even of pleasure in the law itself, and it is 
only because it can, as pure reason, be practical, that it is possible for 
it to be legislative.* 

Where this high regard for duty, or respect for the moral law, 
has finally been developed or achieved, showing itself in a willing- 
ness to do one’s duty, doing right just because it is right, without 
thought of anything to be gained or accomplished, we have that 
desirable attitude that Kant calls the Good Will. Of this good 
will, which is contained in the notion of duty,** he says: “Nothing 
can possibly be conceived in the world, or even out of it, which 
can be called good, without qualification, except a Good Will.” 


“ Abbott, op. cit. 249, 250. ® Ibid. 174. 
* Ibid. 111, 112. “ Ibid. 13. * Ibid. 9. 
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Various writers have gone to considerable trouble to refute the 
alleged Kantian teaching that “good will is the only good”. Kant 
does not claim that good will is the only good. He says that it is 
the only good which can be called “good without qualification”. 
A few pages farther on he says specifically: “This will then, 
though not indeed the sole and complete good, must be the supreme 
good and the condition of every other, even of the desire of hap- 
piness.”** By the complete good Kant means the combination of 
happiness and morality.47 Much of the time he uses the terms 
virtue, good will, morality, moral disposition (Gesinnung), regard 
for duty, respect for the law, interchangeably. 

More opposition has perhaps been aroused to Kant’s theory 
of ethics by his assertion that the good will is good in itself than 
by any other of his ethical teachings. He says: 

A good will is good not because of what it performs or effects, not 
by its aptness for the attainment of some proposed end, but simply 
by virtue of the volition, that is, it is good in itself, and considered by 
itself is to be esteemed much higher than all that can be brought about 
by it in favor of any inclination, nay, even of the sum-total of all in- 
clinations. Even if it should happen that, owing to special disfavor of 
fortune, or the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature, this will 
should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose, if with its greatest 
efforts it should yet achieve nothing, and there should remain only the 
good will (not, to be sure, a mere wish, but the summoning of all 
means in our power), then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own 
light, as a thing which has its whole value in itself. Its usefulness or 
fruitlessness can neither add to nor take away anything from its 
value.* 

What was Kant’s thought? If he was thinking of an individual 
act of an individual man, his assertion would readily be accepted. 
If he was thinking of all the acts in the whole life of a handicapped 
individual who “meant well’ but who lacked the ability to carry 
out his good intentions, no exception would probably be taken to 
his statement. But would the statement be true if applied to all 
acts of all men of “good will” in all time? Of course not. Neither 
Kant nor anyone else could have called such a will a good will. 
If the good will of all men in all time did nothing but harm or 
even if it failed to accomplish anything worth-while there would 
be no reason whatsoever for calling it a “good” will. Could Kant 


“ Ibid. 12. “ Ibid. 206. * Ibid. 10. 
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have used the term ‘good will’ in this sense? Was he not, rather, 
thinking of the good will of an individual person? It certainly 
could not have been his thought that nature treats all of her chil- 
dren in a “step-motherly” way; nor that al/ men could have met 
with “special disfavor of fortune”, for a universal disfavor would 
not have been a special one. Furthermore, will, whether good or 
bad, has a function, and that function is to do, or act. A “g 
will is one that wills to do what ought to be done, in other words, 
to do that which is good, even though the agent be not thinking, 
either before or while performing the act, of any benefits to be 
brought about by his doing his duty. Perhaps Kant took it for 
granted that this would be understood ; it was not his way to write 
whole paragraphs or chapters to demonstrate the obvious. 

In spite of this, however, he did actually indicate in numbers 
of instances that morality, or virtue, does have a connection with 
human welfare. For example, in the preface to one of his later 
works he says: 

Although morality does not, in its own behalf, need the thought of an 

end to make possible the determination of the will, it may well be, in 

spite of this, that it has a necessary relation to such an end, not in the 
sense of its [the end’s] being the cause [of the maxims], but with 
reference to the necessary consequences of the maxims which are 
adopted according to the former. For no determination of the will 
can take place in man without any reference to an end whatsoever ... 

surely some purpose issues from morality; for certainly it cannot be a 

matter of indifference to reason how the question may be answered: 

what then is to be the result of this our right-doing? and toward which 

as an end, even if the same did not lie entirely in our power, we could 

direct our actions, in order at least to be in harmony with the same.* 
Farther on, in the same work, we find this statement: “But virtue, 
i.e., the firmly established disposition to discharge one’s duty 
strictly, is also beneficial in its consequences, more so than any- 
thing that nature or art can accomplish in the world . . .”.*° 

It would not be easy to show just wherein Kant and John Stuart 
Mill, for example, differ at this particular point. Mill, in speaking 
of the attitude of utilitarian moralists to virtue, says: 


. .. they not only place virtue at the very head of the things which are 
good as means to the ultimate end, but they also recognize as a psycho- 


“ Religion Within the Bounds of Mere Reason, B Ac., VI 4. 
© Ibid., VI 23. 
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logical fact the possibility of its being, to the individual, a good in 

itself, without looking to any end beyond it; and hold, that the mind 

is not in a right state, not in a state conformable to Utility, not in a 

state conducive to the general happiness, unless it does love virtue in 

this manner—as a thing in itself, even although, in the individual in- 

stance, it should not produce those other desirable consequences which 

it tends to produce, and on account of which it is held to be virtue.” 
In his reply to Professor Garve, Kant makes the point that no man 
can be sure that he performed his duty quite disinterestedly, and 
adds: 

But that a human being ought to perform his duty quite disinterestedly, 

and that he must entirely separate his desire for happiness from the 

conception of duty, in order to keep the latter quite pure, of that he 
is most clearly conscious; or, if he did not believe himself to be so, 
it may be demanded of him that he be so, so far as this lies in his 
power; because it is in just this purity that the true value of morality 
may be found... .” 
Kant’s insistence on the value of a purely “moral” motive, namely, 
respect for the law, or good will, without the admixture of self- 
interest, did not blind him to the relation of such motive to the 
general welfare. How the misconception that he failed to see such 
relation could have become almost traditional is hard to under- 
stand unless it be assumed that the critics holding such a view 
read only his writings of the critical period which discuss ethics 
as pure science, whereas his later work on ethics is more in the 
nature of applied science. In his Metaphysical First Principles of 
Ethics, for instance, Kant devotes a whole section to the discus- 
sion of the duty of beneficence.** 

Kant’s main concern seems to have been this: that when con- 
fronted by a moral situation one should simply think of duty, 
rather than of happiness for self or for others or, for that matter, 
of the general welfare; if the mere consciousness of duty is en- 
tertained, one is more likely to do one’s duty. The desirable con- 
_ sequences would follow as a matter of course. In the preface to 
his Tugendlehre he says: 


The thinking person, . . . when he has overcome the incitements to 
vice, and is conscious of having done his, often painful, duty, finds 


"John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism, twelfth edition, Longmans, Green & 


w Ot the Maxim: Good in Theory but Bad in Practice, B Ac., VIII 284. 
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himself in a state of tranquillity and contentment which one might 

very well call happiness; in which state virtue is its own reward.™ 
In his first critique he applies the same analysis to the matter of 
the ends of government, pointing out that not only the constitu- 
tion but all the laws should aim toward “the greatest possible 
human freedom” wherein “the freedom of each is made to be 
consistent with that of all others”, and then adds, parenthetically: 
“T do not speak of the greatest happiness, for this will follow of 
itself.”®* In his essay Perpetual Peace, in connection with a discus- 
sion of the contrasting methods of the “political moralist” and 
the “moral politician” in aiming at the solution of international 
problems, he says: “aim first of all at the realm of pure practical 
reason and at its justice, then the realization of your purpose (the 
benefit of perpetual peace) will follow automatically”.*° 

A thinker who in nearly all of his writings, early and late, fre- 
quently referred either directly or indirectly to human welfare 
could not have ignored the truth that good results from the good 
will. He distinguishes between the good will as being “good in 
itself” and other things which are “good for something”’, or use- 
ful.” A useful thing is good for something, i.e., as a means for 
the accomplishment of some special or particular purpose. The 
good will, on the other hand, is “absolutely good”, “good in itself”. 
It is good in a universal way, that is to say, with reference to any 
moral situation. It can never do harm. If a man of good will 
performs an action which results in harm, it is not because of 
the good will that the harm results; rather because of misdirec- 
tion, or ignorance. It was because of this danger that Kant wanted 
to make sure that the good will, once achieved, be properly guided, 
or directed. He fully realized that the man of principle might do 
harm where he intended to do good. In one of his earliest writings 
touching on ethical problems he says: 


Of people who act on the basis of principles there are very few, which 
is, furthermore, an exceedingly good thing, as it is so easy to be in 
error in these principles, and further, as the harm that results there- 
from will be the more extensive, the more general the principle and 
the more steadfast the person who has resolved upon it.® 


™ Ibid.. B Ac., VI 377. ® Smith’s translation, op. cit. 312. 
“ On Perpetual Peace, B Ac., VIII 378. 
Critique of Judgment, B Ac., V 207. 
me Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and the Sublime, B Ac., 
227, 
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Kant did not because of this consideration make the mistake of 
inveighing against principle, but instead he concerned himself 
with the problem of finding a formula or rule that would furnish 
proper guidance for principle. He was convinced that at this time 
there was no such formula or rule available. In his prize essay, 
Researches on the Distinctness of the Principles of Natural 
Theology and Morals, published the same year as the Observa- 
tions just referred to, namely in 1764, he says: 

And here we find that such a direct supreme rule of all obligation 

must be absolutely indemonstrable. For it is impossible to know or to 

infer, from the observation of any thing or concept whatsoever, what 
one ought to do, if that which is presupposed is not an end, and the 
action is a means. But this it must not be, as in such case it would not 
be a formula of obligation, but one of problematic skill.” 
In spite of this he attempts to find a guidance-formula of some 
kind. In the very next sentence he says: 

And now I can indicate briefly that, after having reflected on this 
subject for a long time, I have become convinced that the rule: ‘do 
the most perfect thing that is possible through you’ is the first formal 
ground of all obligation to act, just as the proposition: ‘refrain from 
that which will prevent the greatest possible perfection [which would 
be possible] through you’, is, with respect to duty [the first formal 
ground of all obligation] to refrain.” 

Kant’s concern was to find a formula that would serve as a 
safe guide for principle. After another twenty years of reflection 
he thought that he had found it. In the second edition of the 
Critique of Practical Reason, in referring to the criticism that 
he had set up no new principle for morality, he says: 

But who would think of introducing a new principle of all morality, . 

and making himself as it were the first discoverer of it, just as if all 

the world before him were ignorant of what duty was or had been in 

thoroughgoing error? But whoever knows of what importance to a 

mathematician a formula is, which defines accurately what is to be 

done to work a problem, will not think that a formula is insignificant 
_ and useless which does the same for all duty in general.” 
It should be remembered that the rather common criticism of the 
formalism of Kant’s ethics to the effect that it ignores content is 
invalid. For to Kant’s mind matter and form are inseparable: 
“These two concepts [matter and form] underlie all other reflec- 


Ac., II 290. B Ac., II 299. * Abbott, op. cit. 93. 
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tion, so inseparably are they bound up with all employment of 
the understanding.’’®? In the introduction to his Metaphysical 
First Principles of Ethics he distinguishes most clearly between 
the formal and material factors as follows: 
As regards the distinction between the material and the formal (con- 
formity to law and conformity to ends) in the principle of duty, it 
must be noted: that not every moral obligation (obligatio ethica) 
[Tugendverplichtung] is a moral duty (offictum ethicum s. virtutis) 
[Tugendpflicht] ; in other words: that respect for the law by itself is 
not sufficient to predicate an end as a duty, for the latter alone is a 
moral duty—Hence there is only one moral obligation [7Tugend- 
verpfiichtung], but [there are] many moral duties [Tugendpflichten] ; 
because there are many objects which it is our duty to have as ends, 
but only one moral disposition as the subjective motive to do one’s 


In this connection he makes the following point: “Ethics must, 
as regards the material, be set up not merely as a system of duties, 
but also as a system of ends.”** The same insistence on the in- 
dissoluble connection between matter and form is brought out 
in his first critical work on the principles of ethics. 

The formula which Kant submits is to be found in that version 
of his categorical imperative which he calls the “practical impera- 
tive”: “So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person 
or in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only.”®* Man looks upon himself as an end and at first 
finds it easy to look upon everything else, including perhaps other 
human beings, as means to himself as the end. Every man needs 
to be weaned away from the latter false notion. “In all creation 
everything one chooses, and over which one has any power, may 
be used merely as means; man alone, and with him every rational 
creature, is an end in himself.”*" It is only when man respects 
himself and all of his fellows, each as an end, that the good will 
attitude is properly guided, for then the actions prompted by such 
attitude can safely be universalized. Toward the end of the dis- 
cussion of the categorical imperative Kant remarks: “We can 
now end where we started at the beginning, namely, with the 
conception of a will unconditionally good. That will is absolutely 

® Smith’s translation, oF. cit. 280. * Op. cit., B Ac., VI 410. 
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good which cannot be evil—in other words, whose maxim, if 
made a universal law, could never contradict itself.”®* 

We need to keep in mind Kant’s use of the terms principles, 
maxims, laws: “Practical principles are subjective, as maxims, 
when the condition is regarded by the subject as valid only for his 
own will, but are objective, or practical laws, when the condition 
is recognized as objective, that is, valid for the will of every 
rational being.”®® In the introduction to his work on jurisprudence 
he says: “A maxim is the subjective principle for action which 
the subject sets up as his rule (namely to act as he wants to act.) 
Contrasted to this the principle of duty is that which reason com- 
mands him absolutely, hence objectively, to do (how he ought to 
act).”7° Anything like a careful study of the use which Kant 
makes of the terms maxims and laws would show the invalidity 
of the common criticism that he overlooks consequences. In the 
second part of the work on applied ethics we find this passage: 


It is the duty of every human being to be beneficent, i.e., to promote 
the happiness of other human beings in need according to ability, 
without hoping for something in return therefor. For every human 
being who finds himself in need wishes that he be helped by others. 
If, however, he should give utterance to his maxim not to be willing 
in return to help others in need, i.e., to make it a universal optional 
law, everybody would likewise refuse to help him when he is in need, 
or would at least have a right to do so. Hence the selfish maxim mili- 
tates against itself if made into a universal law, i.e., it is contrary to 
duty, consequently the altruistic maxim of assisting those in need is 
the universal duty of human beings, and for the simple reason that 
they are to be looked upon as fellow-men, as needy rational beings 
united by nature in a common dwelling-place for mutual codperation.” 


To Kant’s mind the categorical imperative would well serve as 
the universal law of moral behavior. A number of hardly de- 
fensible criticisms have been raised against it. One is to the effect 
that it would sanction various forms of immorality, since an im- 
moral man might be willing to see his own type of unsocial be- 
havior universalized. Such critics do not seem to appreciate the 
real import of the categorical imperative, especially not in that 
formulation which Kant called the “practical imperative”, nor do 
they seem to have caught the force of the following footnote : 

Ibid. 5 Ibid. 105. 


® Metaphysical First Principles of Jurisprudence, B Ac., V1 225. 
" Metaphysical First Principles of Ethics, B Ac., V1 453. 
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Let it not be thought that the common: quod tibi non vis fieri, etc., 
could serve here as the rule or principle. For it is only a deduction 
from the former, though with several limitations; it cannot be a uni- 
versal law, for it does not contain the principle of duties to oneself, 
nor of the duties of benevolence to others (for many a one would 
gladly consent that others should not benefit him, provided only that 
he might be excused from showing benevolence to them), nor finally 
that of duties of strict obligation to one another, for on this principle - 


the criminal might argue against the judge who punishes him, and so 


on.” 


Equally untenable is the objection that the categorical impera- 
tive is negative or empty; that it tells us what not to do, but fails 
to tell us what to do. It is true that the command to treat man- 
kind “never as means only” is primarily negative in that it refers 
to actions that are to be avoided, but certainly the companion 
injunction to treat mankind always as an end is anything but 
negative or empty. An end is something to be promoted. Kant 
brings this out so clearly in just a very few words’ that it is 
difficult to understand how anybody could read this analysis with- 
out being impressed by its clear and cogent emphasis on the im- 
portance of positive action in the direction of trying to improve 
self and to advance the ends of others. A more elaborate discus- 
sion of the applications and implications of the practical impera- 
tive is found in some of his later writings; even a superficial 
examination of his Metaphysical First Principles of Ethics and 
of his essay Perpetual Peace would have dispelled the notion that 
the categorical imperative is negative and empty. 

It would be difficult, in fact, to find anywhere else in the whole 
history of the theory of ethics a formula that is as fertile as is the 
“practical imperative” in its suggestions and implications for the 
solution of moot problems as to how to establish proper relations 
between human beings, either as regards relations between indi- 
viduals or between smaller and larger social groups, or even be- 
tween nations and groups of nations. Kant’s insistent emphasis 
on the duty of respect for human personality because of the 
inherent worth and dignity of human nature is the-very core of 
his system of ethics, and this respect for human personality is the 
very essence of the spirit of democracy, not merely in its political 


™ Abbott, op. cit. 48. ™ Ibid. 48, 49. 
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sense, but as well in the equally important but frequently over- 
looked social and economic sense. 

Nor did Kant fail to recognize what a difficult educational prob- 
lem the striving for the realization of such an ideal would repre- 
sent. He speaks of education as man’s “greatest and most difficult 
problem”.”* It is his idea that children should be educated for a 
“possibly improved condition of man in the future” and adds: 
“Parents usually educate their children merely in such a manner 
as to adjust them to the present world even though the same be 
corrupt. But they ought to give them a better education so that a 
better condition of things be thereby brought about in the future.” 
He laments the fact that neither parents nor princes have “das 
Weltbeste”, “world-welfare”, the summum bonum, at heart, being 
concerned merely with “individuai welfare”, the parents with 
that of the family, the princes with that of the state or nation. 
For to his mind “the basis for a plan of education should be cos- 
mopolitan”.** He probably realized that it was asking much to 
expect children “to rejoice at the thought of the ‘world-welfare’, 
even where it is not to the advantage of their fatherland or to 
their own gain”’.”® Yet that must be the ideal. “Perhaps education 
will become ever better and every succeeding generation will take 
a step nearer to the perfection of humanity; for in education is 
found the great secret of the improvement of human nature.” 
Kant is enthusiastic about the work of Basedow and the other 
Philanthropists at the famous experimental sehool at Dessau 
to which he refers as the “greatest phenomenon that has appeared 
in this century for the improvement of the perfection of man- 
kind”.”® But in spite of his enthusiasm he maintained his char- 
acteristic objectivity of judgment and made some very pertinent 
criticisms regarding certain questionable doctrines and practices 
advocated by some of the innovators of the day, such as their 
failure to see the need of accustoming young people to work as 
well as to play—criticisms that would apply just as well to the 
recrudescence of the same sort of vagaries on the part of some 
of the self-styled “progressive educators” of the present day. 


edit edited by Rink, Kirchman edition, VIII 218. 
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What is more, in his later years especially, he took rather more 
of a sober view with regard to the actual potency of educational 
endeavor, at least as concerns education in his own day and age, 
He feared that adequate public funds would hardly be available 
because of the great fiscal demands made by war and preparation 
for war. War must gradually be made more humane, then be- 
come less frequent, and finally be abolished.” 

Ardent idealist that Kant was he was just as much a hard- 
headed thinker who never failed to face facts. He speaks of virtue 
as an ideal: “objectively considered [virtue] is an ideal and un- 
attainable, nevertheless it is duty constantly [to strive] to come 
nearer to it”.®° In the Methodology he points out that it is neces- 
sary to appeal to the inclinations in the attempt to develop the true 
“moral” disposition: “It cannot be denied that in order to bring 
an uncultivated or degraded mind into the track of moral good- 
ness some preparatory guidance is necessary, to attract it bya 
view of its own advantage, or to alarm it by fear of loss... .”™ 
He fully realizes that the sense of duty may not be sufficiently 
developed, and that therefore the assistance of other motives may 
be needed. In his work on applied ethics he says: 


So it is duty not to evade the places where the poor are found, who 
lack even the barest necessities, but to look them up; not to flee the 
sick-rooms or the debtors’ prisons and the like in order to avoid the 
painful fellow-feeling which one could not otherwise help experiencing; 
since this is one of those propensions implanted in us by nature to do 
what the thought of duty alone would not do.” 
In one of his late essays, The End of All Things, in speaking of 
the value of love as a codperative motive, he says: “. . . for what 
a person does not like to do, he does in such a niggardly way, 
perhaps also with sophisticated evasions from the command of 
duty, that without the accession of the former [love], there is 
not much to be depended on from the latter as motive.”** 

In one of his latest works Kant takes up the discussion of the 
problem as to whether or not mankind is making continuous 
progress toward the better, and in reply to the subsidiary problem 

"B Ac., VII 92 

°M etaphysical First Principles of Ethics, V1 409. 

* Abbott, op. cit. 250. 


* Meta physical First Principles of Ethics, V1 457. Italics are mine. 
"= The End of All Things, B Ac., VIII 338. 
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as to the profits that mankind will derive from such progress, he 
expresses the significant judgment that there will not be “an ever 
increasing quantum of morality in disposition”, but “an increase 


in the products of man’s legality in acts conformable to duty” 


and continues as follows: 


Gradually there will be less use of force by the mighty, more obedience 
because of respect for the laws. There will perchance come about in 
the common life more beneficence, less embroilment in litigation, more 
trustworthiness in keeping one’s word, etc., partly from the love of 
honor, partly from well-understood personal advantage, and finally 
extend to the peoples in their international relations even to a world 
society of nations without its being necessary, for this purpose, to aug- 
ment in the least the moral foundation of mankind... .* 

The charge of inconsistency directed at Kant at this point comes 
from the failure to keep in mind the fact that he was ever con- 
scious of the distinction between what is and what ought to be. 
In announcing a course in ethics for the winter semester of 1765- 
66, he calls attention to the fact that he always considers his- 
torically and philosophically “what happens” before he indicates 
“what ought to happen”. He adds that he will show what man 
must do if he “aims to reach the highest level of physical and 
moral excellence”.** He has the same distinction in mind during 
the critical period. In his first Critique he says: “Nothing is more 
reprehensible than to derive the laws prescribing what ought to be 
done from what is done, or to impose upon them the limits by 
which the latter is circumscribed.”** Kant is fully cognizant of 
man’s limitations. He recognizes the value of the inclinations, 
even those of a purely selfish nature, because of their function as 
means to improve man’s status. In connection with his famous 
pronouncement on the “unsocial sociality” of man he says: “There- 
fore, thanks be to’nature for the discordance, for the spitefully 
competitive vanity, for the never to be sated greed for possession 
or also for power [to command]. Man wants harmony; but nature 
knows better what is good for his kind; she wants discord.”*’ He 
is likewise conscious of the way in which the moral law is an out- 
growth of man’s own nature: “The moral personality is thus 


* The Controversy Between the Faculties, B Ac., VII 91, 92. 
"B Ac., 311. 
Kemp Smith’s translation, op. cit. 3 
Ideas for a Universal History etc., 33 Pa VIII 21. 
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nothing other than the freedom of a rational being under moral 
laws ...; whence it follows that a person is subject only to those 
laws which he (either alone, or at least jointly with others) gives 
to himself.’”** 

But recognition of the way in which things are or the way in 
which they work in the nature of man, individually or collectively, 
is not incompatible with the desire or the ideal to bring about an 
improvement in that way, nor yet with the attempt to show how 
this might be done. And it seems that that is just what Kant tried 
to do: to find the most effective motivation, properly directed. He 
thought that the solution lies in the subordination of all other 
motives to the sense of duty, or good will, developed to its highest 
possible extent and guided by the categorical imperative. To aim 
at anything short of that, he was convinced, would result in 
disaster. This is shown best, perhaps, in his famous trenchant 
reply to Professor Garve, written in 1793, at a ripe old age, after 
fully thirty or forty years of study of the problem: 

Perhaps no human being has ever disinterestedly performed his recog- 

nized and also venerated duty (without the admixture of any other 

motives) ; furthermore, perhaps no one will ever achieve it in spite 
of the greatest effort. But, so far as he can, through the most careful 
self-examination, perceive within himself, he is able not only not to 
become conscious of such contributing motives, but on the contrary 

[to become conscious] of self-denial in consideration of the many mo- 

tives conflicting with the idea of duty, hence to become conscious of 

the maxim to strive for this purity; and that is, furthermore, enough 
for his compliance with duty. On the other hand, to make the promo- 
tion of the influence of such motives one’s maxim, under the pretext 
that human nature does not admit of such purity (which, further- 
more, he can not assert with certainty)—[that] is the death of all 
morality.” 

H. H. SCHROEDER 

STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


* Metaphysical First Principles of Jurisprudence, B Ac., V1 223. See also 
Abbott, op. cit. 41. 
* On the Maxim: Good in Theory but Bad in Practice, B Ac., VIII, 24 
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DISCUSSION 
ETHICAL EMPIRICISM AND MORAL HETERONOMY 


I 


I‘ WILL be recalled that in his Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physics of Morals Kant warned his reader that the alternative to 
his own system was moral heteronomy. Up to his day, he argued, 
thinkers had sought to ground morality on two types of principles, 
the rational and the empirical. And he was certain that an examination 
of these would show that while the rational principles hitherto offered 
“at least do not weaken morality”, the empirical principles “are wholly 
incapable of serving as a foundation for moral laws”. It should not 
be difficult to agree with Kant’s contention that no empiricist has yet 
discovered a universally binding source of moral obligation. What the 
empirical approach seems so far to have discovered is, at best, a 
number of loose and hardly consistent moral systems obtaining for 
social groups and classes. But no principle of mediation has yet been 
found which is effective in resolving either practically or what is as 
important, theoretically, conflicts between systems. When such con- 
flicts occur the empiricist must allow that the final arbiter is force. 
For empiricism must needs lead to relativism. And relativism is 
heteronomy. And heteronomy, the human animal being what he is, 
means war. The warfare between groups is veiled in normal intra- 
social and international life by more or less institutionalized techniques 
of “compromise”, but compromise remains at bottom a shameless 
appeal to naked force.? 


* Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abott. Sixth Edition, Longmans, 
Green and Company (1923), 60-64. It is true that Kant meant by “autonomy” 
the legislation of reason by itself, and by “heteronomy” the legislation of 
reason from without, by a multiplicity of principles. Only accidentally did 
he mean what I take him to mean here, “unity” as against “multiplicity” 
of moral laws or systems of laws. But in some passages, as for instance in 

. 44, op. cit., and in the loc. cit. above, his meaning does not seem to be 

ed, and he seems to extend the concept of “heteronomy” over to the 
sense in which it is here taken. Be that as it may, the challenge Kant 
throws the empirical moralist is accepted by the latter as “the problem of 
relativism”, as it is usually called; which is to say, the problem of the multi- 
plicity of autonomous moral systems among men. For the empiricist this 
problem has its sources not in Kant’s expression of it, which is important 
for its clear definition of the issue, but in the actual historical breakdown 
of authoritarian morality which is one of the phases of the transition from 
the medieval to our modern world. 

_ This is the conclusion at which the writer arrived at in his own modest 
investigations into value theory, “The Aesthetic Judgment,” (Journal o 
Philosophy XXXIII, No. 21) and “A Note on Value” (ditto, XXXIII, 
No. 21). The same conclusion is arrived at, from a different angle, by 

arner Perry, in his “The Arbitrary as Basis for Rational Morality” 
(The International Journal of Ethics, XLIII, January, 1933, No. 2): 
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But why can we not be content, it may be asked, with the results of 
our empirical inquiry? If the nature of the world and of man are such 
that our sense of moral obligation is relative and necessarily involves 
an appeal to force as a last recourse, why can we not accept the 
inevitable and make the best of a sorry world? If we were sure it was 
the inevitable we might, but we are not. Nor shall we ever be, so long 
as moral theory continues to betray a fundamental and pathetic human 
need to appeal, when we are the victims of injustice, to something to 
which our victimizers also bow. The repugnance to our conclusion is 
very widely shared because the greatest number of men are endowed 
with at least enough imagination to place themselves in the position 
of the victims of injustice. The famous chapter XVII of Book V of 
Thucydides will be recalled in this connection. After the speech in which 
the Athenians have proclaimed to the Melians that might is the law 
of conduct among men and gods, the Melians remind the Athenians 
that the strong are not always certain to have the upper hand and 
those who appeal to might deprive themselves of the only recourse 
which they can fall back on if their good fortune should forsake them. 

Of course, from the universal need for some means to save us from 
arbitrary force the conclusion that those means must exist cannot be 
drawn. Much less can the need be used to prove the existence of an 
“objective” and “universal” criterion. However persistent and uni- 
versal our wishes be, wishes cannot prove the reality of their objects. 


II 


A way of avoiding the difficulty into which empirical ethics runs has 
been proposed by Professor F. C. Sharp in his Ethics.* Mr. Sharp 
attempts to show that an empirical study of the moral judgments of 
men the world over will reveal that when they are made in obedience 
to the proper conditions of judgment, they are made on the criterion 
of universalistic utilitarianism. Disagreements about right and wrong 


“There is always the possibility of a failure on the part of groups or in- 
dividuals to find a basis for agreement. When this occurs, the ensuing pro- 
cedure is outside the scope of morality. There may be resort to force or 
passive resistance”. Cf. also “The Warfare of Moral Ideals”, E. B. Mc- 
Gilvary (Hibbert Journal XIV, 1915). Writers frequently fail to arrive 
at this conclusion by injecting into their empirical examination surrepti- 
tiously a principle which they consider universal but which cannot em- 
—— be justified as such. This seems to me to be the error of Mr. 
ewey in those passages of his pertinent to this problem with which the 
writer is acquainted. Cf. as one instance The Quest for Certainty, 265. I. A. 
Richards, in his vaunted “scientific” deduction of value from psychological 
data makes the same fundamental error. Cf. my “Four Notes on I. A. 
Richards’ Aesthetic Theory”, The Philosophical Review, July, 1935; 265-67. 
* By this I do not of course mean anything innate or instinctive. 
‘Century Company, 1928. 
*In my estimation it is probable that a careful analysis of the moral judg- 
ments of aristocratic castes at the height of their power will reveal other 
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may on this view be considered intellectual lapses. And a correction 
can be brought about by the same means used to arrive at corrections 
in scientific judgments. One may point out, first, the inconsistency be- 
tween the principle involved in the judge’s erroneous judgment and 
the principle involved in other concrete judgments which he also 
makes; or one may call his attention to pertinent aspects of the situa- 
tion to which the judgment refers which he has failed to take into 
consideration. 

Mr. Sharp’s view involves the assumption that in order to deserve 
serious attention the moral judgment must abide by certain objective 
conditions. One of these is that any given judgment must be consistent 
with the total body of judgments accepted as valid. Another is that a 
judgment must be made by a disinterested judge who is cognizant of 
all the facts pertinent to the situation to which the judgment refers. 
Now that a judgment, to be valid, must abide by objective conditions, 
is a demand conveniently forgotten by some relativists, but to which 
no one can legitimately object. It is a question, however, whether the 
conditions in terms of which the judgment obtains validity do not 
inject into the inquiry the very objective and universal criterion for 
which we are empirically seeking. It is quite possible, in other words, 
that what we have done is to smuggle our universal criterion under 
the guise of a methodological principle. Or put from a slightly different 
point of view, the question is whether the transition from “description” 
to “prescription” is possible under the conditions of scientific method, | 
without having recourse to a postulation for which there is no logical 
justification, but which must be frankly injected into the system. An 
empirical procedure demands that we start with a selection of data. 
But if it starts with such a selection, the judgment can only be valid 
in terms of the principles of selection, and the data excluded may be 
denied the name used to classify the selected data—in this case the 
predicate of ‘moral’—but only the name. All of which is to say that 
we have secured for ourselves a scheme of classification and arrived at 
@ nominal definition. I suspect that this is the only kind of definition 
we can ever arrive at. But in the case of morality, a nominal definition 
leaves us in heteronomy, for another scheme could be set up by 
means of the same logic by which we set up ours, but in terms of 
different principles of selection, which would have as much right as 
ours to claim for itself the sole right to use the predicate of moral 
within its own domain. The result is that we arrive in theory at the 
moral heteronomy from which we have always suffered in practice. 


than a utilitarian criterion at the basis of a considerable number of their 
moral judgments. I base this opinion on a superficial acquaintance with 
Spanish literature of “the Golden Age”. I should not doubt however that 
civilized” moral judgments are, today, utilitarian, in the democracies par- 
ticularly, But were they in Homer’s or Elizabeth’s day? 
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And this is the very same thing as saying, with Mr. Charner Perry, 
that when the basis for agreement between systems is lacking, morality 
has no procedure within its reach to arrive at an adequate resolution 
of conflicts.® 

A careful and minute investigation of Professor Sharp’s thorough 
work should be attempted from this point of view. That in some pass- 
ing remarks all one can expect to do is to raise a question about it, 
by no means to answer it, is something of which this writer is quite 
sensible. And he is also sensible of the fact that if the results of Mr. 
Sharp’s empirical analysis of ethical theory were to be verified by 
others and the observations made above be proved impertinent, the 
conclusions to which he has come would be of the greatest importance 
for ethical theory and for practical moral education. In the absence of 
such a study, however, the writer wishes to advance on a more 
superficial plane some considerations in favor of his belief that the 
practical conclusions of empirical ethics of which Kant warned us are 
not avoided by Mr. Sharp’s method. 

Professor Sharp makes a clear distinction between the right and the 
good. The judgment of right is based on a universal utilitarian 
criterion. But this makes the judgment of right depend fundamentally 
on that of the good, and before we can answer questions regarding 
the right or wrong of a moral conflict we must show that there needs 
to be a universal agreement about that which men, or at least those in 
conflict, consider useful, and therefore good, and that which they find 
negatively useful and therefore bad. But this has not been shown by 
empirical theories of value as yet, and all the evidence would seem to 
point towards heteronomy of the good. That men share some formal 
values, and that these are basic, there is no doubt. If one did not know 
what the relativists were reacting against, it would be difficult to 
understand how they arrived at their conclusions, For the evidence is 
clear: how can beings with similar organic structure and hence similar 
basic needs, living under not such dissimilar conditions, strive for a 
hodge-podge of utterly dissimilar goods? Men share all survival values, 
those which have their source in man’s biological exigencies. But men 
do not live at a survival level. Nor is it clear how the fact that we 
share purely formal values. helps in the resolution of concrete conflicts 
when the valuable objects are limited in number and coveted by the 
contending parties. For the purposes of the resolution of conflicts, 
therefore, appeal to universally shared formal values should seem to 
be of no avail even if it could be shown that one of the values all men 
share is a desire for peace. Nor can we have recourse to the assumption 
—far from being generally accepted—that the good is defined among 
men in hedonistic terms. For this is a purely formal value, and con- 


* Perry, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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flicts arise out of concrete situations. Hedonists, as well as everybody 
else, disagree among themselves as to what are the objects of desire 
which actually give pleasure in the concrete. It would therefore seem 
that within a system in which an objective criterion of the good— 
however arrived at—does acually obtain, an objective moral judgment 
is possible by abiding by the logical conditions of a correct judgment. 
Within a system conflicts can be dealt with objectively by an appeal to 
these conditions. But in the absence of an objective definition of the 
good heteronomy has not been avoided. 


II 


Another recent effort to avoid the difficulties into which ethical 
empiricism runs is to be found in Professor Stace’s The Concept of 
Morals.*? Professor Stace tells us quite explicitly that he is “com- 
mitted to an empirical ethics”. But he desires to show “that in spite 
of the principle of relativity . . . there is yet . . . something of real 
value . . . something worth fighting for ... something genuinely good 
and right to be distinguished from what is bad and wrong... and 
that in consequence man’s cultural life is not that futile beating of the 
air which an excessive and extravagant relativism would make it out 
to be. ..”. 

Like Mr. Sharp’s, Mr. Stace’s work deserves a careful and thorough 
study which it is not here possible to attempt. The remarks which 
follow are meant to suggest very briefly, however, why Professor 
Stace has not succeeded in avoiding the chaos and meaninglessness 


‘ which he takes to be the consequence of extreme relativism, For Mr. 


Stace all moral judgments are hypothetical judgments, but they are | 
universal because they are grounded on a generic human desire for 
happiness. To the question, Why should I be moral? the answer is, 
If you want to be happy, and you do, you must be moral. But one of 
the conditions of our personal happiness is the happiness of others, 
for a man is by nature social and altruistic.’ 

Let us grant for the sake of the argument that all men desire to be 
happy and are by nature social and altruistic to some degree at least, 
although Mr. Stace does not offer empirical evidence for these proposi- 
tions, and goes so far as to deny the value of anthropology or history 
to prove them true.® An initial difficulty with his position is his all- 
inclusive use of the term ‘happiness’. Happiness is that which all men 
do in fact ‘desire. But in fact they do not desire any single object but 
a heterogeneous number of objects, and it is the heterogeneity of these 
objects in the concrete which accounts for the conflict and chaos of 


_ "The Macmillan Company (1937). The first of the following quotations 
is from p. 27, but see also pp. x and 67. The second is from p. ix. 
* Op. cit. Chaps. 11 and 12, passim. ° Op. cit. 14, 16, 78, 92, 245. 
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the world. Here then, again, a formal rule or criterion of morality is 
of no avail as a solution to the moral problem, if this be conceived as — 
the need for an empirical answer to Kant’s challenge. 

But Mr. Stace’s theory is open to another criticism. Grant that 
altruism and the desire for happiness are universal human traits, are 
they the only universal human traits? No, Mr. Stace himself tells us 
that “cruelty is a part of human nature”.1° Why then do we exclude 
cruelty from the sphere of morality? But there may be other uni- 
versal traits which Mr. Stace does not discuss. Some philosophers 
and a contemporary school of psychology believe that the will to power 
and dominion is among these. Why does he leave these traits out? Mr. 
Stace answers that a philosopher is entitled to define his terms as he 
pleases so long as he is explicit about what he is doing,4! And Mr. 
Stace confines morality to those actions which are an expression of 
the desire for happiness, sociality and altruism. But in excluding from 
his definition of morality certain phenomena, does he not leave us 
precisely in the heteronomy which it is his object to avoid? Or in other 
words, does not the exclusion of some universal human traits mean 
that we have arrived at a clear and consistent but nominal definition 
of morality? This in turn means that to the extent to which we have 
sacrificed by exclusion data relevant to human activity for the sake 
of clarity and distinctness of theory, to that extent we have sacrificed 
the practical relevance of our system in concrete living situations. 
These remarks are so important that it is advisable in order to make 
them adequately clear to broach the question from a slightly different 
angle. Mr. Stace defines morality as the proper and natural function- 
ing of human personality.12 Now if, as empiricism demands, the 
terms “proper” and “natural” be taken in a purely descriptive sense, 
then we must either show that men do not possess as part of their 
“proper” and “natural” traits any others besides the desire for hap- 
piness, their social nature, and their altruism, or we have to include 
whatever else we find as natural and proper, for otherwise our in- 
alienable right to define our terms as we will leaves us open to the 
charge of irrelevance to the practical human situation. Mr. Stace, we 
have seen, admits that cruelty is a universal trait of human nature, 
and it has been urged that he must admit the universality of other 
traits not generally conceived as belonging within moral phenomena. 
What right has he to exclude these from morality if morality is the 
“proper” and “natural” functioning of the human personality? 


IV 


It would be false, besides evincing inexcusable ignorance, to assume 
that the two theories we have examined are the only two empirical 


* Op. cit. 272. ™ Op. cit. 86. 
* Op. cit. 260, 261. 
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ethical theories which deserve consideration. But I believe it is not 
unfair to assert that most empirical theories are open to the substance 
of the criticisms that have been discussed above. We must therefore 
conclude that empiricism cannot save us from heteronomy, because it 
cannot bridge the chasm between description and prescription unless 
it be by a postulation (Mr. Charner Perry’s “arbitrary basis of mo- 
rality”) and this leaves the field open for other alternative and con- 
flicting postulations. And yet the human need to avoid heteronomy 
remains. Must we then remain content with the fact that moral systems 
apply only within a limited range of human experience, and within 
groups of like minded men only, and that outside these ranges and 
groups there is no sense to a moral appeal? 

There are several possible answers to this question, of which four 
at least are obvious. Perhaps we must accept the results of empiricism 
in theory, as it seems that we must accept moral conflicts in practise. 
Or perhaps ethical empiricism is an utterly inadequate manner of 
approach, and either rationalism or intuitionism should be preferred 
to it. Or perhaps a method not yet discovered is the proper one. Or 
perhaps the assumptions of the empirical theories so far advanced need 
be inquired into and critically reconstructed. Which one of these is to 
be preferred, however, it is not the business of this paper to determine. 


ViIvas 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


FUNCTIONALISM AND THE INTENTIONAL ACT 


cw title of this essay is taken from the names given by Pro- 
fessor C. W. Morris' to two widely current theories of mind. The 
typical and preferred representative of the former view is John 
Dewey, while the latter includes Meinong and Husserl in Germany, 
Moore, Broad, Alexander, Laird, and Stout in Britain, and White- 
head in America. The most fundamental question at issue between 
these two groups is whether experience involves an act of awareness 
which is unique and non-physical; the Functionalist, as interpreted by 
Morris, maintaining that it does not and that the distinction between 
the mental and merely physical can be explained in functional terms. 
The following quotations present the alternatives. “Experience as 
subject matter always indicates an appearing character within an 
event field organized around and partly constituted by an organism, 
the appearing components of this field being ‘there’ for the organic 
center of the field although not necessarily known to be there... . 
As adjective, ‘experienced’ points out that something has appeared, has 
been confronted, has come into a unique relation with an organic 
center. On such a view no supplementary doctrine to the effect that 


* Six Theories of Mind, Chaps. IV and VI. 
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an experienced content is an object of some mind or act of awareness 
is required. . . . What is given is thus part of nature: part of an 
existing object, or part of an organism.’ “It is at this point that the 
present analysis diverges from the doctrine of mind as act. The act 
involved in the ings of experience is not an act of awareness or 
consciousness of a different order from that of the eds, but rather 
organic action and the direction of certain experienced contents,” 
“Mentality is a functional character. Thought is mental ‘not because 
of a peculiar stuff which enters into it or of peculiar non-natural 
activities which constitute it, but because of what physical acts and 
appliances do.’ For instance, ‘fire, running, getting burned, are not 
mental; they are physical. But in their status of being suggested they 
may be called mental when we recognise this distinctive status.’ 

The same cleavage appears in Morris’s review of Stout’s Mind and 
Matter. Stout argues that the notion of the emergence of mind 
constitutes an “inexplicable breach of continuity with the order of the 
physical world as a system of laws” (102) and that “metaphysical 
materialism excludes the possibility of anything out of which experi- 
ence could ‘emerge’ or ‘evolve’” (110). Morris replies that these 
statements rest, inter alia, upon “the implicit assumption that mind 
as consciousness is some kind of a thing [or act or process], rather 
than a character of certain organized wholes. If materialism means 
only the absence of experiencing, so that the physical world is granted 
its qualitative characters (as is done on p. 131), there is no im- 
possibility that in such a world there may emerge the relational struc- 
ture of qualitative components denoted by the term experiencing”.® 

Now a physical world which includes all its qualitative characters is, 
of course, a much richer world than that which the physicist describes. 
But we may grant the possibility of a world that contains everything 
that is ever experienced except experiencing. Such a world would not 
be experienced and could only be called ‘experience’ in the sense that 
it contained, or consisted of, the stuff and processes that constitute 
the ‘eds’ of experience when there is an experiencing. The question 
is whether the change that would constitute the emergence of an 
experiencing in that world is such a change as may adequately be 
described as merely a change in the “relational structure” or “func- 
tion” of the qualitatively characterized physical components of that 
world, or whether it involves such a uniquely distinctive kind of 
process that it needs to be described as an act of a different kind or 
order—something non-physical or psychical. 


* Tbid. 3 n. 

‘Ibid. 296. The included quotations are from Dewey, Essays in Experi- 
mental Logic, 14, 50, 51. 

Philosophical Review, 1932. 
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In discussing such a question we are already extending the notion 
of the physical beyond the concepts of physics, and it may be admitted 
that new wholes may manifest emergent properties not possessed by 
their parts; but we must refuse to allow the notion of emergence so 
to stretch or enrich the notion of the physical as to beg the question at 
issue. With this necessity in mind, then, I wish to present the following 
considerations which seem to me to indicate that mental activity is 
more than functionally distinct from physical activity in any legitimate 
sense of that term. My contention is that the intentional act is of such 
a character that, to avoid confusion of thought, it must be described 
as non-physical, which means, not that it is un-natural or supernatural, 
but that we must enrich our conception of nature. 

1) Mental activity, even that part of it which may be characterized 
as bare awareness (i.e., bare experiencing of the given, apart from 
awareness of meaning), is analytic. The minimal act of awareness 
consists in the awareness of a qualitative distinction. It discriminates 
a quality from a background that is not that quality. In our experience 
this act never occurs alone, yet it is analytically distinguishable as a 
part of all the more elaborate mental activities, such as perception 
(which involves awareness of meaning as well), inference, volition, 
etc. It involves no reference beyond what is given. Yet it is more 
than the mere existence of that which is given. On any but an extreme 
subjectivistic theory dynamic processes and qualities exist without 
being given. But they can never be given without also being taken. 
Awareness is the subjective act of taking what the world gives to the 
subject. Psychological. blindness is the case where what the world 
offers is not taken. It can never be a given, a datum, unless it is taken. 
And the taking is always discriminative. It has frequently enough 
been emphasized that mental content is never reduced to a single item. 
It is always at least one distinguished item occurring against a not 
further distinguished background. 

The simplest of all mental acts is thus an act of analytic discrimina- 
tion of quality. And the same kind of act analytically discriminates the 
subjective activity itself as one item of content, distinct from the 
objective, qualitative, contents. It is this act that is described in Spear- 
man’s first principle of cognition: “Any lived experience tends to evoke 
immediately a knowing of its characters and experiencer.”* A Func- 
tionalist of the Instrumentalist school would, of course, object to the 
use of the term ‘knowing’ for this act. But that, it seems to me, he 
only finds possible by reason of the same inadequate analysis of the 
act that enables him to interpret it as a mere having of the given. It 


‘G. F. Stout, Analytic Psychology, I 48. “All processes of thought are, 
€0 ipso, processes of discrimination. We cannot think of a thing without 
in some way discerning it.” 

C. Spearman, The Nature of Intelligence 48. 
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is the discovery of a distinction within the world, and such discovery 
is the Alpha and Omega of knowledge. It is the discovery of such 
distinctions that raises problems. And, after much further analysis 
(and synthesis), it is with the discovery of other such distinctions and 
their mode of relation that the problem is finally solved. 

Can this analytic discrimination of qualities be adequately described 
as, in any legitimate sense of the term, a physical process? If the 
qualities are physical then they and the dynamic or spatio-temporal 
processes they characterize may exist unexperienced. But experienc- 
ing, or awareness, as the analytic discrimination of one quality from 
its background, or one quality from another, is itself neither a quali- 
tative change, nor a spatio-temporal change, however closely it may be 
correlated with such other changes. A physical process (however it 
may be qualitatively characterized) is a spatio-temporal change, a 
shift of ‘energy’. And such shifts of energy natural science finds re- 
sponsive only to each other. To read anything else into them, or into 
their relationships, is to go beyond physics and chemistry and to make 
the term ‘physical’ so vague that the claim that mental process can be 
interpreted in physical terms means nothing. 

In the act of awareness, then, we have a process which can not 
legitimately be classified as a physical process, because it can not be 
analytically described in physical terms. This is much more serious 
than the fact that we can not give a physical explanation of its causal 
relation to acknowledgedly physical processes. The objection to calling 
it physical is not based merely on our present ignorance. It is rather 
that our present knowledge makes it a false and misleading description. 
A physical function, however complex, is a function of spatio-temporal 
variables. The act of awareness, as a discrimination of qualitative 
distinctions, is not describable as such. It is not merely a case of a 
complex whole manifesting modes of functioning not predictable from 
knowledge of the characteristic behavior of the separate parts. Chemi- 
cal compounds are outstanding examples of such on the purely physical 
level. The externally observable behavior of organisms provides others. 
But in these cases the new function is still a physical function, com- 
pletely describable in spatio-temporal terms. Mental activity, however, 
even in its simplest form, the bare act of awareness, does something 
that can not be so described. The only way to save ourselves from 
confusion of thought is therefore to classify or describe it as a dif- 
ferent kind of activity. 

2) Mental activity, still without going beyond the given to anything 
merely signified by it, may formulate the judgment of difference (or 
some other relation) between two analytically discriminated data, 4 
judgment which might later be expressed in words as ‘This is different 
from that’, Here two qualities are so apprehended that a further 
mental act is made as a response to, an apprehension of, the relation 
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of difference between them. By what sort of alchemy can such a re- 
sponse be regarded as itself merely spatio-temporal, as merely a unique 
way in which physical processes are related to each other? If the 
awareness of a difference between two colors is spoken of as an 
organic reaction (as it may be) then it must be recognized that organic 
js sometimes much more than neural process and other physical ac- 
tivity. Whatever the correlation may be it is evident that the mental 
activity has characteristic forms and functions which are not charac- 
teristic of the physical. 

The mental operation involved in the awareness of a difference has 
been formulated by Spearman as the second principle of cognition: 
“The mentally presenting of any two or more characters (simple or 
complex) tends to evoke immediately a knowing of relation between 
them.”® Again a Functionalist who adopts the Instrumentalist theory of 
knowledge would object to the use of the term ‘knowing’, but, it seems 
to me, with still less justification. The awareness of a relation between 
two terms, whether of difference or any other relation, constitutes a 
judgment. It need not go beyond the given, as when I observe ‘This is 
different from that’; but it involves mental work. It involves analytical 
discrimination within experience, and the noting, or discrimination, 
of relations obtaining within experience between the distinguishable 
elements of experience. The judgments so formed constitute the 
essence of knowledge. That of which I am aware, the awareness of 
which I express in the judgments ‘This is different from that’ and 
‘The indicator points to the two’, is surely knowledge of something in 
my world. If it is not, then the hypotheses verified by such awareness 
are not knowledge either. Knowing involves doing, as the Instru- 
mentalist claims, but he has surely failed to recognize how much doing 
is involved in these judgments. Perhaps he has overlooked it because 
it is not physical! 

3) Mental activity distinguishes past and present and anticipates a 
future. Probably the unit of physical process is also a pulse having 
duration, for it can not be an infinitesimal instant. But the unit of 
mental dctivity is a pulse which gathers up into itself a series of 
physical pulses, and looks beyond this series (containing a distinguish- 
able before and after) to a future that is not yet. Memory, in the 
sense of retention of after effects and revival of imagery, does not 
account for the experience of time, for such images and after effects 
are present data, and the question is as to why the image is referred 
to the past and how the after effect is known as retained from the past. 
Time could not be known unless we could, in the one act of awareness, 
grasp the serial relation of events as before and after. Experiencing 
must really do what it seems to do—transcend the physically present, 


*C. Spearman, The Nature of Intelligence 63. 
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knowing some brief extent of the physically past as indeed past. And 
the act that thus transcends the duration of physical existence can 
scarcely be another merely physical act. If it were it would have to be 
a physical reaction to that which has ceased to have physical existence, 

Expectation, anticipation, the forward-looking feature of mental 
process, undoubtedly depends upon the more fundamental awareness of 
the transitional nature of time from past to present. It is always 
colored by the experience of the past. It is not necessary to posit an 
immediate awareness of future time. In ideational process the outlook 
upon the future is, apparently, accomplished by the method described 
by Spearman as the “education of correlates”.® The relations of 
temporal duration and direction, having been abstracted from lived 
experience of the relation between past and present, are then applied 
to a present event to form the correlative notion of an event separated 
from it, in time, in the same direction as it is separated from a past 
event. An abstract notion of a future event, thus formed, may then be 
given concrete characterization by combination with an image con- 
structed of data derived from past experience, thus arriving at a 
concrete and explicit expectation. But expectations thus formulated 
are, of course, dependent on the distinctively psychical processes of 
awareness of the transition from present to past and the power of 
attending to abstract data such as relations. Explicit expectation and 
anticipation are thus only analytically describable in terms of distine- 
tively mental acts. 

Further, below the level of explicit expectation is expectation at the 
merely perceptual level. To explain this no appeal to processes of 
abstraction and constructive imagination is permissible. We are driven 
to recognize that the act of awareness is, in its simplest form, anticipa- 
tory. Experiencing is a temporal process, and it grasps the essentially 
transitional and incomplete nature of temporal process. It lives through 
and holds together within itself a succession of physical processes; 
and, though it does not apprehend future physical process, it does, in 
its own unique, non-physical activity, hold itself receptive to a 
physical future. Only so could the non-explicit, non-ideational mental 
process, at the merely perceptual level, possess its anticipatory or pre- 
paratory character. 

No philosophers have emphasized this forward-looking feature of 
mental activity more than the Pragmatists and Instrumentalists. They 
are well aware that the range of experience transcends what the 
physicist recognises as the physical present. And yet they have not 
recognised in that fact an indication that experiencing differs in a 
way that is more than functional from anything that can legitimately 
be called physical. There is a significant sentence from Dewey that 


Ibid. 91. 
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shows how lightly the distinction is passed over. “A response toward 
what is distant”, as when a lowly organism responds to the stimulation 
of light from a distant object, “is in effect an expectation or pre- 
diction of a later contact.”!° Yet, so far as the physical processes are 
concerned, it is merely a present reaction to a present contact. On 
the other hand, if the animal is capable of anticipation, it transcends 
the whole existent physical world. It passes beyond what is to reach 
toward what is not yet. And it does this by reason of its peculiar power 
to hold on to what has ceased to be. The anticipation of the future in 
the light of the past is something not merely beyond our capacity to 
explain in physical terms. That would not prove it non-physical. But 
it is beyond our power to describe in physical terms, which means that 
as empirically given it is different from anything physical; and every 
genuine empiricist ought frankly to recognize the difference. 

It is useless to refer to images and incipient “preparatory” reactions 
as constituting an expectation or anticipation of something beyond 
them. Images and preparatory reactions are present data and their 
causal dependence is upon the present and past. No multiplication of 
fragmentary additional data in present awareness can of itself con- 
stitute an anticipation of their fuller realization in the future. The 
mental act does something unique with time. It transcends the span of 
the physical present in a way which can not be described as any mode 
of relation or function of events in that present. Distinctively and 
uniquely psychical terms, like “expectation” and “anticipation” are 
always used, by Instrumentalists and every one else, in describing 
these characteristics of experience. And until someone can succeed 
in describing them in admittedly physical terms it is a most unjusti- 
fied extension of the notion of the physical to claim that nothing dis- 
tinctively different in kind is involved. 

4) Mental process is responsive to distinctions of value. It is a 
mental act to prefer one quality to another, a pleasant to a painful, 
a less pleasant to a more pleasant. Now it is true that chemical affinity 
is selective; and there are various modes of attraction and repulsion 
in the physical world. I may experience some of these, the gravitational 
attraction of the earth, for example, if I lose my balance. But such 
interrelation of physical bodies is not the same thing as a wishing 
or wanting or preferring of this to that. And about the existence of 
such mental acts there is not the slightest doubt. We are all very 
frequently quite clearly aware of present wants. Often they are 
associated with prominent sense data or lively anticipations, but often 
also with distant ideal objects, such as a desire for world peace. The 
wish is not to be described entirely in terms of sensa, images, pleasures 
or other value qualities, incipient motor tendencies, and so forth. The 
wish or want, or preference, is something unique. It is an active atti- 


” Experience and Nature (second edition) 257. 
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tude of the subject, a conative tendency. And, not being describable 
in terms of physical processes and their concomitant qualities, it ought 
to be recognized as a process of a different order. 

5) Finally, we come to meaning. The mental act may take a present 
datum as indicating the specific possibility of some other datum. This 
symbolic function of percepts and images the Instrumentalist regards 
as the distinctive characteristic of mind. To processes on this level of 
complication he wishes to confine the words “mental” and “knowl- 
edge” ; yet he still denies that it involves anything psychical, as distinct 
from physical. Concerning definitions of mind and thinking Dewey 
says, “I know of but one that goes to the heart of the matter:— 
response to the doubtful as such. No inanimate thing reacts to things 
as problematic”.14 And, of course, only meanings can be doubtful or 
problematic; the given datum has no uncertainty; it is simply there, 
“Only when events function symbolically do they have the charac- 
teristic of mentality”!? says Morris. And Dewey again, “Mind denotes 
the whole system of meanings as they are embodied in the workings 
of organic life’.1* “The organism is a part of the natural world; its 
interactions with it are genuine additive phenomena. When, with the 
development of symbols, also a natural occurrence, these interactions 
are directed towards anticipated consequences, they gain the quality 
of intelligence, and knowledge accrues.”!* “To be ‘in the mind’ means 
to be in a situation in which the function of intending is directly 
concerned.”?5 ; 

For an Instrumentalist account of symbolism we may turn to C. W. 
Morris’s recent essay on Foundations of the Theory of Signs.® The 
relation, he recognises, is “triadic”, involving a “sign vehicle”, a 
“designatum” and an “interpretant”; e.g., if the sign vehicle were a 
sound made by a chipmunk then the designatum might be the chipmunk 
and the interpretant the hunting response of a dog. “The interpreter 
of a sign is an organism; the interpretant is the habit of the organism 
to respond, because of the sign vehicle, to abstract objects which are 
relevant to a present problematic situation as if they were present. 
In virtue of semiosis [the process in which something functions as 
a sign] an organism takes account of relevant properties of objects 
which are present, and in this lies the general instrumental significance 
of ideas. Given the sign vehicle as an object of response the organism 
expects a situation of such and such a kind and, on the basis of this 
expectation, can partially prepare itself in advance for what may 
develop. The response to things through the intermediary of signs is 
thus biologically a continuation of the same process in which the 


™ The Quest for Certainty 224. * Six Theories of Mind 207. 

™ Experience and Nature 303. “ The Quest for Certainty 234. 
* The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy 104. 

* International Encyclopaedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 2. 
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distance senses have taken precedence over the contact senses in the 
control of conduct in higher animal forms; such animals through sight, 
hearing and smell are already responding to distant parts of the 
environment through certain properties of objects functioning as signs 
of other properties. The process of taking account of a constantly 
more remote environment is simply continued in the complex processes 
of semiosis made possible by language, the object taken account of no 
longer needing to be perceptually present.”*7 

Following this description of the situation comes the important 
statement: “The relation of a sign vehicle to its designatum is the 
actual taking-account in the conduct of the interpreter of a class of 
things in virtue of the response to the sign vehicle, and what are so 
taken account of are designata.”!* The relation of symbolism (between 
“sign vehicle” and “designatum”) is thus one that things only have 
as objects of a unique kind of act by an organism. Only within that 
act do they have that relation. The diadic relation between the symbol 
and thing symbolised is thus a mere abstraction. The concrete reality 
is the act by which the one is taken for or understood as a symbol 
of the other. No study of the abstract diadic relation, therefore, can 
reveal anything as to the essential nature of meaning or symbolism. 
We must concentrate our attention on the analysis of the act of inter- 
pretation. And the important question is: Can it be adequately de- 
scribed in merely physical terms, i.e., in terms of the dynamic and 
qualitative characters of the objective world? If it can not then it 
should not be described as a physical process. 

It may be noted that Morris does not, any more than Dewey, restrict 
himself to merely physical terms in description of this act. We find 
such terms as “problematic”, “take account of”, “expects”, “prepare”, 
“in virtue of” and “interpreter” scattered throughout his account of 
the matter ; and these terms certainly cannot be regarded as descriptive 
of purely physical functions without much further analysis, or an 
extension ‘of the meaning of the term which renders it equivocal. The 
reason for this resort to uniquely psychological terms becomes clear 
immediately we examine the nature of the act. A fisherman hears a 
splash in the still waters of a lake and takes it for a fish jumping. 
Here are involved all those features previously pointed out as dis- 
tinctively mental—the analytic discrimination of quality, the noting of 
relations between discriminated characters (which constitutes the 
simplest form of judgment), the distinction of a succession of physical 
events in time, and the expression of a preferential interest which 
rests on distinctions of value. And, in addition, there is the unique 
mental act involved in the grasp of meaning, the act whereby the 


* Ibid. 31, 32 (phrase in square brackets mine). 
*Ibid. Italics mine. 
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mere sound sensum indicates to the hearer a splashing of water, and 
a splashing of water indicates the leaping of a fish. 

We may confine ourselves to the earlier and simpler case of mean- 
ing, the connection between the heard sound and its interpretation, 
the idea of a splash. Involved in the idea are certain more or less clear 
images, probably of moving water (visualised), tactual images of 
wetness, and motor and auditory images connected with the word 
‘splash’, These images are present content of the same experience 
with the sound sensum that has preceded them, that produced them 
in accordance with the laws of association and recall, and that still 
lingers in consciousness with them. But these forms of mental associa- 
tion do not necessarily involve meaning. The sound of the letter A 
may call up a verbal or auditory or visual image of B. But A does 
not mean or symbolise B. The sound of a whistle calls up for me 
assorted imagery of white steam, a black engine, a city I visited by 
railroad last week and persons I met there, and some vague tactual 
imagery associated with vibration and a rush of air or steam. But it 
does not necessarily mean or symbolise any of these images. Its mean- 
ing consists in the fact that because of it and the imagery called up 
by it a unique mental act is performed which reaches out beyond the 
spatially and temporarily present -to the absent and future. In mere 
awareness the experienced present transcends the pulse of the physical 
present to grasp a succession of physical events. But in awareness of 
meaning the experienced present (and also experienced space) are 
transcended in that they are treated as merely a part of a larger 
spatio-temporal whole; the present sensum is then judged to be a 
character of something existing in this wider space and time beyond 
immediate experience; and the images are judged to be likenesses 
of other characters of that external object, or of related objects. Thus 
the mental act that gives meaning to a datum places it in relational 
setting to a world of ideal construction around about it. And this 
constructive mental activity involves all those non-physical operations, 
of discrimination, abstraction and re-arrangement of qualities and 
relations, working in codperation. It is thus preéminently psychical. 
Symbolism is a “natural process” (Dewey’s description, above) only — 
if one has already admitted into his view of nature an element that 
is distinctly more than the physical, in any unequivocal sense of that 
term, It is not relations of symbolism between data that constitute 
thinking. It is thinking that imposes on data relations of symbolism. 
Mind is more than a “system of meanings”, for it is only as related 
to and in a uniquely mental act that experienced content acquires 
meaning. 

The assimilation of this act into continuity with the type of biologi- 
cal process by which “the distance senses have taken precedence overt 
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the contact senses in the control of conduct in higher animal forms”!® 
does not aftect the question of its psychical character. It is a uniquely 
mental act that gives meaning to a sense datum, whether it be a color 
or a touch sensum; and it is the same whether the meaning content 
be a simple anticipated pain sensum or an elaborate conceptual struc- 
ture. 

The statement that “the interpretant is the habit of the organism 
to respond .. .”, as quoted above, is only true if the tendency to the 
elaborate and distinctively psychical activity outlined above is included 
in the term ‘habit’. Such a habit is something far more than physio- 
logical. It certainly depends upon neural structure, but its activity 
involves processes that cannot be regarded as characteristic of merely 
neural functioning. 

Thus the outcome of our analysis of meaning and symbolism is that 
here, to an even greater extent than at the lower levels, there is 
involved a type of activity that cannot be analytically described in 
physical terms, and which therefore ought not to be classified as physi- 
cal. The ground for assertion of the difference is not merely the 
familiar argument that we do not know how to explain mental events 
in terms of the categories of physical laws. That is merely an argu- 
ment from our ignorance; and there is reason in the retort that the 
physical connection may be there, though it has not yet been found. 
The present argument is based on our knowledge, not our ignorance. 
We know something about the dynamic characters of physical events, 
and something about the qualitative characters which our organisms 
find correlated with them. There are certain categories, such as those 
of space, time, motion, weight, color, and temperature, in terms of 
which we can describe these physical events. Events describable in 
terms of these categories typical of the physical are legitimately classi- 
fied as physical. But there are certain other events about which we also 
know something, events of a kind we call acts—acts of experiencing, 
thinking, willing, knowing, hoping, etc. These events are also capable 
of analytical description. But the description cannot be given in terms 
of the same categories as those used in describing physical events. 
When the attempt is made something is always left out. And the more 
carefully we scrutinise these mental processes the more obvious does 
the inadequacy of the physical descriptions become. Thus it is our 
knowledge of physical and mental process that makes it impossible 
to describe the one in terms of the other; and every scientist who is 
careful about the use of his terms should resolutely refuse to put under 
the same general classification processes which are known to be so 
different that they cannot even be described in common terms. Mental 
and physical processes must therefore be recognised as different in 


* Ibid. 32. 
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kind. It is only ancient superstition and modern prejudice that have 
ever confused the two. 

The modern wide-spread prejudice in favor of physicalism is, of 
course, due to the recent triumphs of physical science and its account 
of the history of life and mind on earth. We now know a great deal 
about a long ago when, so far as we can tell, neither life nor mind 
existed. Therefore it seems that they ought to be explicable as arising 
from the physical processes which undoubtedly preceded their known 
manifestations, and that they ought to be describable in terms derived 
from analysis of the physical. But no such explanation is forthcoming 
as yet. And what is worse, so far as mind is concerned, the more 
carefully we examine it the more evident it becomes that no such 
description is possible. Why, then, continue to attempt it, since such 
attempts seem to result only in distortion? Why not recognise that a 
universe that contains both spatio-temporal (or dynamic) process, and 
process or change of sensory and value quality, may also be capable 
of another equally distinctive kind of process or activity, a kind of 
process or activity that is responsive to the qualities of sense and 
value in a way that the spatio-temporal is not? And, if the stuff of 
the universe that is active in the way we know as physical or spatio- 
temporal, is also, in response to certain sense and value qualities, 
active in a uniquely different way that we know as psychical, there 
is no reason why these two activities should not affect each other (as 
they seem to do) when they occur in the same region, e.g., a brain. 
The psychical processes can then be understood, not as mysteriously 
emerging out of nothing, or created ex nihilo, or formed merely of 
complicated physical processes, but as ways that the stuff of the 
universe has of reacting when its other reactions (the physical) 
develop forms with which certain qualia of sense and value are cor- 
related. Further questions, such as whether these psychical activities 
occur anywhere else except in bodies such as we know, would then 
remain to be answered in accordance with whatever evidence can be 
found. 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
Tue UNIvERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Scholia Platonica contulerunt atque investigaverunt FREDERICUS DE 
Forest ALLEN, IOANNES BurNET, CAROLUS PoMEROY PARKER. Omnia 
recognita praefatione indicibusque instructa edidit GUGLIELMUS 
Cuase GREENE. Haverford (Pa.), American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. xlii, 570. 

Not only students of Plato, but also all who can appreciate a delicate 
and exacting task well done, will rejoice at the appearance of this 
edition of the scholia. Work on it was begun as long ago as 1891, 
with F. D. Allen’s careful collation of Clarkianus B and Parisinus A. 
At his death the task was taken over by Burnet, who collated the 
readings of Venetus T, Parisinus B and C, and prepared copious 
notes on the sources of the individual scholia; but publication was 
delayed to permit the inclusion of scholia from Vaticanus O and 
Vindobonensis W. Burnet’s absorption in other labors caused him to 
turn over the work to Charles P. Parker, of Harvard University, who 
had collated the scholia of W and was at work on O when death again 
interrupted the work. The unfinished task was taken in hand by Pro- 
fessor Greene, whose privilege and distinction it is to bring to com- 
pletion this labor of almost half a century. 

This edition includes a host of scholia and variant readings that 
have not previously been published, particularly those from manu- 
scripts T, W and O. But this is perhaps not the greatest of its merits. 
Since Hermann’s edition of the scholia many special studies have 
been made of the sources of these marginal notes, which in the manu- 
scripts of course are in the main anonymous. Obviously the value of 
such materials for the scholar is utterly dependent on the nature of 
the source from which they are derived. The present edition embodies 
the results of these studies. For each scholium the manuscript authority 
is given, and where possible its source or probable source in antiquity, 
with a pertinent bibliography for the reader who would inquire further. 
Now at last it can be said that we have, practically speaking, all the 
scholia in easily accessible form, and in such a form as permits the 
student to use them with some awareness of what he is doing. 

The editors have wisely segregated from the rest the scholia of 
Arethas, the deacon of Patras for whom the manuscript now known 
as Clarkianus was made in 895, and who it is believed made most of 
the marginal notes on this manuscript. These notes of Arethas have 
a peculiar interest all their own. Sometimes he upbraids Plato for 
sophistry, or for tempting the youthful reader to licentiousness; he 
makes numerous edifying comparisons between Platonic and Christian 
doctrine; he transcribes passages from other Greek authors he has 
tead; he makes observations, not always accurate ones, on the gram- 
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mar and syntax; and in one case (Theaetetus, 172c) he recommends 
memorizing a particularly fine passage. The Vetera Scholia are less 
individual in character. They seem to consist in the main of excerpts 
from ancient commentators, lexicographers, and geographers, made 
sometime before the sixth century and reédited about the eighth or 
ninth with the addition of some material from Byzantine sources. 

The preface contains a useful account of previous work on the 
scholia and succinct discussions of the special problems involved in 
distinguishing them and tracing them to their sources. There is also 
an interesting account of the literary activity of Arethas, and a dis- 
cussion of the light thrown by the scholia on the relations of the 
manuscripts to one another. Two generous indices add immensely to 
the usefulness of the volume. A word of praise is due also for the 
legibility and general excellence of the typography. In such a work 
the chances of error are innumerable; but a preliminary sampling of 
the indices has failed to disclose to this reviewer any serious mistakes 
in the references. Professor Greene and the editor of the American 
Philological Association are to be congratulated on the completion 
of such a monumental undertaking in so excellent a fashion. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Spinoza dans les pays Néerlandais de la seconde moitié du XVII¢ 
siécle, Premiére partie. Par MADELEINE FRANCES. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1937. Pp. viii, 366. 

This book is a painstaking and detailed study of the relation of 
Spinoza to the religious and political movements of his time in the 
Netherlands. Religiously it was the period following the condemna- 
tion of the Remonstrants (1619), when Calvinism became a sort of 
established church and when from among the nonconformist elements 
there arose a churchless religious sect known as the Collegiants. 
Politically it was the period of the brewing struggle between the 
republican faction which supported John de Witt in the office of 
Council-Pensionary (1653-72) and the faction with monarchical 
tendencies which ultimately succeeded in restoring the stadholderate 
under William III of the House of Orange. Among the biographers 
of Spinoza it is generally assumed that Spinoza was actively affiliated 
with the Collegiants and the republican faction and that it was under 
the influence of their respective religious and political views that his 
Tractatus theologico-politicus was written. The fact that for a time 
he lived among the Collegiants and also the stories about his having 
been the friend and beneficiary of de Witt are taken as evidence in 
proof of this assumption. 

Dr. Madeleine Francés subjects this assumption to a critical exam- 
ination and on the basis of a close study of documentary evidence 
arrives at entirely different conclusions. 
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She shows that the term Collegiants is used by historians unjusti- 
fiably in a rather loose sense. It is doubtful whether any of the members 
of Spinoza’s inner circle was a Collegiant in the strict sense of the 
term; some of them belonged to the reformed church and most of 
them are to be classed as freethinkers, irrespective of their external 
church affiliations. Furthermore, Spinoza had no acquaintance with 
any of the recognized leaders of the Collegiants, nor is there any 
ground for the assertion that he was a member of their sect. The fact 
that Spinoza’s inner circle is referred to by de Vries as a collegium 
(Ep. VIII) does not mean that it was a kind of religious group after 
the manner of those religious groups formed by the Collegiants. It 
was nothing more than a study-group devoted to the discussion of 
philosophic problems. Nor, finally, is there any reason to assume that 
Spinoza’s reputed habits of life and personal characteristics, such as 
his celibacy, his poverty, his untidy clothes, his humble lodgings, his 
abstemiousness and his modest and retiring disposition, are in any way 
traceable to the influence of the Collegiant sect. 

Similarly the author shows that there is no evidence that Spinoza 
was actively affiliated with the republican faction. Among Spinoza’s 
acquaintances who figured in public life there were only a few who 
openly identified themselves with the cause of de Witt. As for de Witt 
himself, the author, corroborating and extending the researches of 
Japikse, explodes all the rumors that have made him an intimate 
friend of Spinoza. There is no evidence that de Witt ever met Spinoza. 
The story about his having granted Spinoza an annual pension of 200 
florins, even if it be true, does not in itself indicate that there had 
existed a close personal friendship between them. But there is no evi- 
dence that such a pension was ever granted by de Witt. The entire 
story may have arisen out of the confusion of the name of de Witt 
with that of de Vries. De Witt, furthermore, never expressed a desire 
to study mathematics under Spinoza, for there was nothing he could 
learn from Spinoza in mathematics, nor did he receive from him 
instruction in metaphysics, for he was not interested in metaphysics. 
Least of all did he sneak into Spinoza’s lodgings by a back door to 
get his advice on grave matters of state. 

This part of the work is to be followed by another part in which the 
author promises to examine the Tractatus theologico-politicus and the 
Tractatus politicus for evidence of partiality toward any particular 
religious or political movement of his time. Considered by itself, this 
part of the work is an important contribution to our understanding 
of the life of Spinoza and will help to clear away many unsubstantiated 
tumors that have gathered around his name. 

H. A. Wotrson 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XX XVIII. 
London, Harrison & Sons, 1938. Pp. 328. 


The fifteen papers in this volume are concerned mainly with logical 
and epistemological problems. We can only mention the various topics 
discussed and some of the conclusions or arguments of the writers, 

In his presidential address “On Verification” Bertrand Russell 
argues, against some logical positivists, that there is a relation between 
the analysis of sentences and the analysis of facts. If we knew only 
sentences, we could scarcely explain our knowledge even of them, for 
sentences are facts. Language involves expectation of facts; the core 
of crude experience survives all interpretation and all correction. The 
traditional attempt to use logic as a clue to metaphysics is therefore 
possibly justifiable. Working in a related field, Mr. R. B. Braithwaite 
examines “Propositions about Material Objects”, aiming to show that 
they are verifiable, and that sentences expressing them may be defined 
by a verificational method. The relation of logic to metaphysics, which 
Russell mentions, is considered also by Mrs. M. Kneale, who explores 
the field of metaphysically necessary propositions and endeavors to 
distinguish them from logically necessary propositions. Mr. C. D. 
Hardie, in “The Necessity of A Priori Propositions”, defends the 
doctrine that all @ priori truths are true by convention. 

Professor Hallett investigates “The Roots of Duality in Human 
Knowledge”. He raises the question: “Why do we apprehend certain 
stages or features by direct intuition, but are compelled to approach 
the others by legitimate speculation?” His main contention is that 
between the knowing subject and its ostensible object “the vigilant, 
organized, resonating body of the knower” operates as a series or 
system of screens. What we partly apprehend in perception, we must 
complete and de-relativize by speculation, so far as that is possible. 
In his paper on “Solipsistic and Social Theories of Meaning” Mr. 
W. B. Gallie advocates an analytic psychology like G. H. Mead’s, 
which emphasizes the social character of thought and meaning. Dr. 
Hilda Oakeley’s paper, “Perception and Historicity”, with special 
reference to Professor Price’s treatise Perception, is concerned with 
the results for perception of the nature of the knowing subject: the 
part which historical experience plays “in providing us with the data — 
of our perception or the order and systems in which they appear.” 
Dean W. R. Matthews asks the question, “What Is a Historical 
Event?” The ultimate datum of consciousness, according to him, is 
a vague dynamic feeling that “there is something going on.” The 
selection of an event, as for instance that “Caesar crossed the Rubi- 
con”, expresses the recognition of it as significant in the “something 
going on”, as an element in what we ultimately consider or interpret 
as the working out of the destiny of man. 
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Mr. J. A. Lauwerys’ paper on “Scientific Instruments” describes 
how scientific workers use instruments, considers why they are led to 
“correct” their perceptions, what the function of instruments is, and 
what sort of knowledge they yield. In his conclusion he expresses 
suspicion of scientific ideas based on preoccupation with only one kind 
of instruments, for instance those allowing of mathematical operation. 
Mr. C. R. Morris in his paper “The Act of Judging” examines the 
nature of opinion. He notes the common remark that our political 
and social-economic views are prejudiced and unreliable. Is there some 
coherence in all of a man’s opinions, something representative and 
personal? Mr. Morris distinguishes between opining and taking for 
granted, uncritical belief, or knowledge of anticipated probabilities. 
The formation of opinion is always affected by emotional and other 
non-rational influences, but the opinion may be true notwithstanding, 
and is discredited as false only when the facts are shown to refute it. 
Dr. Margaret MacDonald investigates “The Philosopher’s Use of 
Analogy”, pointing out the misuse of comparisons and analogies and 
the confusion of ordinary language in many alleged solutions of 
philosophical problems. Mr. G. Ryle reviews critically Aristotle’s and 
Kant’s interpretation of categories, and proposes a revision in terms 
of a theory of types. A “category proposition” is one which asserts 
something about the logical type of a factor or set of factors. 

Mr. R. E. Stedman’s “Defense of Speculative Philosophy” is di- 
rected against the present emphasis on merely critical and analytic 
work in philosophy, which neglects ultimate issues and systematic 
construction. In “Two Versions of Critical Philosophy” Professor 
A. E. Murphy criticizes Professor Broad’s type of critical philosophy 
as analysis of perceptual situations and proposes by contrast an opera- 
tional method which makes contextual relevance the basis for signi- 
ficance. He compares this method critically with Professor Moore’s 
use of analysis. 

Professor R. G. Collingwood contributes a very searching analysis 
of “The So-Called Idea of Causation”. He is led to distinguish three 
uses of the word Cause, and also to point out the manifold confusion 
resulting from the ambiguous use of them. In the earliest meaning 
of the term, that which is caused is the free and deliberate act of a 
conscious and responsible person. Causing is here synonymous with 
inducing, urging, or compelling. In the second sense cause refers to 
our producing or preventing a desired or an undesired state of things 
in nature. This is its use in practical science, in technology or in 
medicine. Here a series of means or conditions may be required for 
the production of a result, and the one we select as the cause is the 
one which especially concerns us or which is within our competence 
to produce or control. The third use of cause is in theoretical science. 
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Professor Collingwood calls it a “tight” sense of the term, involving 
simultaneity and a one-one relation of cause and effect. The question 
of necessary relation arises here, difficult to explain and involving 
much confusion, In modern science since Newton the idea of law- 
conforming processes has tended to swallow up the idea of caused 
processes. But in modern philosophy confusion has prevailed, owing 
chiefly to Kant’s analysis in which Professor Collingwood finds a 
confusion of the second and the third senses of the term cause as above 
defined. This mésalliance is stigmatized by him as “Kant’s mule”, and 
he exposes its barren and pernicious presence in a number of recent 
accounts of causality. By contrast, he pays high tribute to Russell’s 
analysis of the idea of causation. 


Rapostav A. TSANOFF 
Rice INSTITUTE 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Supplementary Volume XVII. 
London, Harrison and Sons, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 194. 


In his inaugural address, “The Sense-Datum Fallacy”, Professor 
H. A. Prichard criticizes the view held by Moore, Russell, Kemp 
Smith, and Price that perceiving is a species of knowing. This con- 
ception of perceiving has as its corollary, according to Professor 
Prichard, the view that the object apprehended is independent of its 
being perceived. From this in turn follows what he regards as the 
untenable position that secondary qualities exist apart from perceiving 
minds. In the end those who maintain that secondary qualities have 
existence independent of minds resort to a definition of material things 
in terms of “sensibilia” (Russell) or “possible sense-data” (Price), all 
of which, though they are necessary in the definition of actual objects, 
are in the awkward position of not actually existing themselves. 
Professor Prichard believes that the difficulties which thus arise are 
avoided if we follow Berkeley, as Professor Prichard reads him, in 
denying that perceiving is a kind of knowing. 

The reviewer must confess that he is unable to see how Berkeley 
is able to avoid what are essentially these same difficulties. On Berke- 
ley’s view secondary qualities do have existence independent of 
finite minds, for they exist objectively in the mind of God. When one 
considers the difficulties involved in defining the relation between 
ideas in the finite mind and these ideas (if they can be said to be the — 
same ideas) as they are perceived in the mind of God, it is hard to 
see how Berkeley’s position is any stronger than that Professor 
Prichard criticizes. The considerations which dictated Berkeley's 
postulation of ideas of sensation as having objective existence in the 
mind of God are in the main the same as those which lead to the * 
postulation of sensibilia or possible sense-data in the constitution of _ 
material things. 

The papers by Mr. R. B. Braithwaite and Mr. Bertrand Russell in 
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the symposium on “The Relevance of Psychology to Logic” deals with 
certain problems regarding the nature of meaning and direct knowl- 
edge raised in earlier papers by Mr. Russell and include in addition 
a discussion of indirect knowledge by Mr. Braithwaite. Mr. Braith- 
waite criticizes Mr. Russell’s causal theory of meaning on the ground 
that it is incapable of accounting for the fact of lying, and to meet 
this difficulty proposes an alternative theory in which meaning is 
defined in terms of a general proposition governing the use of lan- 
guage. The objection which Mr. Braithwaite raises against the causal 
theory is met, Mr. Russell thinks, if we distinguish between an object- 
language and secondary languages in accordance with the distinctions 
which have been made by Tarski. 

In considering the problem of direct knowledge Mr. Braithwaite 
maintains that incorrigibility must be defined in terms of logical im- 
possibility rather than in terms of causal possibility, as those who 
hold that incorrigibility is a matter of psychological indubitability 
must maintain. Against this view Mr. Russell holds that a definition 
of incorrigibility in terms of logical impossibility is untenable, for in 
the very nature of the case psychological considerations cannot be 
avoided. This is at once evident when, in going beyond the mere 
having of an experience, we consider the verbal expression of it, as 
Mr. Russell rightly insists we must. In the third paper of this group 
Mr. Friedrich Waismann considers related problems and criticizes some 
of Mr. Russell’s views, taking a line in general agreement with Mr. 
Braithwaite’s position. 

The remaining papers deserve more consideration than the limits 
of this review allow. Professor J. Macmurray, Dr. A, C. Ewing, and 
Professor O. S. Franks deal with the question, “What Is Action?” 
and Mr. N. R. Campbell and Mr. H. Jeffreys consider “Measurement 
and Its Importance for Philosophy”. The fourth symposium, in which 
Dr. H. D. Oakeley, Dr. H. B. Acton, and Mrs. Helen Knight partici- 
pate, considers the question, “Is Ethical Relativity Necessary?” It is 
difficult to find any very definite answer to the question which sets the 
problem for the symposium, but there appears to be general agreement 
that as a matter of fact ethical standards are relative, so that for at 
least practical purposes the question must be answered in the affirma- 
tive. 


ALpEN O. WEBER 


OsawaAToM1E, Kansas 


Neue Dialoge zwischen Hylas und Philonous. Von H. A. WIMMER. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1938. Pp. viii, 
154. 

The author of this volume has attempted to recapture the freshness 
and simplicity of the original discussion between Hylas and Philonous. 

It is indeed a relief to find a contemporary philosophical argument, 
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especially in German, which is expressed both with clarity and literary 
skill. The writer’s debt to Berkeley is far more than a matter of form, 
and he offers a powerful defence of Schopenhauer’s thesis that 
Berkeley rather than Kant is to be regarded as the true “father of 
idealism”. Kant’s patronizing attitude towards his English predecessor 
is really unjustified and attributable to personal rivalry and tempera- 
mental antipathy. 

All idealism rests upon a simple, basic intuition, esse est percipi, 
and the whole vast architectonic of the first Critique has no other 
defencible source. So far as this original intuition was lost in a maze 
of transcendental functions, categories, and principles, Kant really 
relapsed to the position of Locke, who similarly “objectified” con- 
sciousness, and thus neither grasped it as a whole, nor rose above its 
immanent, sensory content to the level of the metaphysical. Berkeley, 
on the other hand, achieved this by his recognition that the total object 
of consciousness and the “real” are identical. This intuition is both 
empirical and super-empirical. Hence it provides a concrete, tran- 
scendental basis for a metaphysics along Schopenhaurian lines. 

The clarity with which Herr Wimmer develops the idealistic position 
also brings out the weaknesses of this position, sometimes inadvert- 
ently. The structure of “sense”, for example, is never completely de- 
scribed. It is simply taken for granted throughout the argument, on 
“physiological” grounds, that sensations are “caused” by “external” 
agencies, and hence “relative to” or “in” consciousness. No extended 
effort is made to shed any real light on these slippery words. Why 
should “relative to” imply “in”? What does the word “in” mean in 
this connection? What is the content of that transcendental intuition 
which the author names “subjectivity” or “consciousness”? Herr 
Wimmer goes no further than Berkeley’s early writings in clarifying 
the meaning of these terms, which are simply accepted from customary 
usage. 

This reliance on common-sense, as is so often the case in developing 
an idealist epistemology, is peculiarly apparent in the concept of 
“cause”, the only category recognized as having any legitimate em- 
pirical status. In spite of the vital rdle it plays in the argument, we 
look in vain for any real clarification of its nature. The author simply 
assumes with ordinary discourse that (1) “experience” is a series of 
unit-sensations; (2) cause always temporally precedes effect; (3) 
there is some sort of necessary connection between them. Since the 
time of Descartes, it is true, these dogmas have been widely held. But 
in view of the very different conclusions arrived at by the careful, 
descriptive technique of classic philosophy, and the destructive criticism 
of this Cartesian conception by Hume, they would seem to require at 
least some justification. 
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Herr Wimmer is to be commended for his attempt to find a way to 
“metaphysics”. But the subjectivism of Berkeley’s youth leads rather 
to scepticism. He would have done better had he chosen a more mature 
work such as the Siris, which takes as its philosophical point of de- 
parture not the vast and imposing edifice of “the transcendental con- 
sciousness”, but rather the humble phenomenon of tar-water. By 
abandoning the empirical world to common-sense and “the sciences”, 
in exchange for a “metaphysical” world “beyond”, idealism has merely 
abandoned knowledge for speculation or opinion, and thus played into 
the hands of positivism. Metaphysics is to be found in the world which 
is known by sense: otherwise it is mere speculation. This is the “moral” 
of Berkeley’s extraordinary history, which Herr Wimmer would do 
well to trace to its final end. 


Joun 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Die Methode der Physik. Von Huco D1ncter. Miinchen, Ernst Rein- 

hardt, 1938. Pp. 424. 

Professor Dingler attempts to rescue physics from the chaos which 
he has already pictured, by an operational technique based on his 
voluntaristic ethics and metaphysics. The starting point for him is 
the will to dominate reality under a highest goal, and this will can be 
successful only to the extent that it develops an unambiguous science. 

Operationism finds its most systematic presentation here. Beginning 
with “basic capacities” for operations, Dingler shows how pragmatic 
dependences give uniqueness to the system when series are constituted 
at every step by the choice of operations which require fewest capaci- 
ties and determinations. But convenience may play a role where this 
minimum is not unique. Though in constructing a series both data and 
methods must be considered, unique concepts are applicable to reality 
only as formed by the operations. 

Since there are no scientific sentences that can be made about nature 
apart from operational productions, the system cannot depend on the 
results of experiment. Reference to them as ground for either rejecting 
or accepting the axioms is circular, and revision of an established 
structure is unthinkable. Dingler does not say that work on the ad- 
vancing front of science must use only the concepts of the systematized 
part, but that eventually the new results must be made to conform to 
the system. The means of doing this, which Popper “forbade”, can be 
seen, for example, in the treatment of the variation of mass with 
velocity, 

The denial of metaphysical significance to scientific statements 
places the weight of universality upon methodology (56, 132, 183) ; 
experience is patterned by determinations in which scientific concepts 
become criteria for objectivity. Thus the system is subject to no verifi- 
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cation or falsification. Instead of simplicity in application to “data” 
(aussenbestimmte Einfachstheit), the uniqueness of formulations is 
entirely internal, based on that of the operations. But this brings about 
axiomatic simplicity without appeal to a metaphysical principle of 
parsimony. 

The only entry into the system is through a free act of the will. 
But Dingler differs from the conventionalists in rejecting the notion 
that the choice is arbitrary. To have science, to control reality, unique 
formulations are necessary. But one may have to pay a high price 
for this uniqueness. The discrepancy between systematic and first-line 
science implies a poverty in application. This gap can be bridged only 
in the future, and to suppose that, because the instruments are con- 
structed according to classical principles, the unambiguous interpreta- 
tion of results may be classical is certainly justified. But the complica- 
tion by ad hoc hypotheses may be so great as to make this choice 
appear arbitrary. The desideratum is a subordinate axiom-set which 
will give aussenbestimmte Einfachstheit without affecting machine 
techniques. This possibility is open to Dingler, but he does not develop 
it. This however does not greatly detract from the importance of the 
book. 

Lewis W. Beck 


Emory UNIVERSITY 


L’homme d’état. Analyse de l’esprit politique. Par JuLes Kornis, Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 576. 

Although this book is not a profound treatise on political philosophy, 
it does contain much valuable information and some original specula- 
tions and theories which should be of interest to readers of this 
Review. 

After a brief Introduction in which he emphasizes the importance 
of the statesman and raises the significant question of whether modern 
politics can still produce great statesmen, M. Kornis discusses in 
Part I, the Morality of the Statesman. There are significant reflections 
on the conscience of the political leader and of the political ideal. 
These are followed by a chapter on the will as the essence of the 
personality of the statesman, in which Mussolini and others are used 
to exemplify the author’s theory of the importance of the strong- 
willed personality in governmental affairs. The author next discusses 
the sense of obligation and responsibility of statesmen, bringing out 
the weaknesses of parliamentary regimes resulting from their failure 
to fix responsibility. Chapter VI of Part I shows how necessary the 
power of suggestion is to the statesman, and Chapter VII expounds 
the psychological elements involved in the statesman’s sense for 
realities. Part I ends with a discussion of realism and history. 

Part II is devoted to the Psychology of the Statesman. M. Kornis 
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believes that there are a number of different types of political men- 
tality. In Chapter I he analyzes the complex structure of these and 
illustrates each with European statesmen of the past and present. In 
Chapters I, II, and IV of Part II he gives detailed consideration to 
the rdles of intelligence, sentiment, and will in politics. One of the 
best parts of the book is the last chapter which contains original and 
penetrating analyses of the various classes that make up modern 
states, and of the temperaments of the leading European peoples. 

M. Kornis is Professor in the University of Budapest. He occa- 
sionally allows his sympathy with the dictatorships to come to expres- 
sion, but on the whole his discussions meet the test of scientific objec- 
tivity. He often exhibits a keen sense of humor that makes the reading 
of his book as enjoyable as it is informative and suggestive. 


D. S. Rosrnson 
Butter UNIVERSITY 


Bayle’s Relations with England and the English. By Lro Prerre 
Courtines. New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 
254- 

The more Pierre Bayle is studied the more obvious it becomes that 
his influence on the development of liberal and sceptical thought in 
the eighteenth century was profound. He was almost the only man 
of his time who really believed in complete freedom of thought, and 
almost the only one who, being of no creed and no party, could take 
an unimpassioned view of all controversies—including the controversy 
over free thought. He continued the sceptical tradition of Montaigne, 
with much of Montaigne’s good humor, and something more than 
Montaigne’s pessimism. Bayle’s work was indeed the Sic et non of 
his age. Almost all schools of thought could make use of him, but none 
could wholly rely upon him: interested only in what was true, and 
not at all in the impact of particular truths on party conflicts, he was 
charged with undermining the Truth; on neither side of any barricade 
for long, he was charged with frivolity. The animosities which he 
engendered as well as the loyalties which he commanded increased 
his influence. An indefatigable worker, living in Holland, “the clear- 
ing house of European thought,” he was familiar with and commented 
on all the published work of his day; and his ideas became widely 
known, not only through his systematic works, but through his private 
correspondence and the Nouvelles de la république des lettres which 
he edited. 

Bayle’s influence on French thought has long been recognized; but 
since he was never in England and did not know English, it is less 
well known that his influence on English thought was almost equally 
great. Mr. Courtines’ book is a notable contribution to this subject. 
He does not attempt to cover the whole field of Bayle’s “influence on 
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English letters and criticism”, but only to give “a detailed considera- 
tion of Bayle’s relations with England and the English”. In the first 
chapter he demonstrates that Bayle was “fully aware of political and 
religious events in England”. There is a chapter on Bayle’s relations 
with French refugees in England—Saint-Evremond, Boyer, Coste, 
Le Clerc, and others; another on his relations with Locke; another on 
his relations with English learned societies and their members—Boyle, 
Burnet, Sloane; another on his relations with English “Liberals’— 
Shaftesbury, Pembroke, Albemarle, Mandeville, Collins; still another 
on his relations with English learned journals, which were often 
modeled on his Nouvelles, and which followed his work “with at least 
as much interest” as it was followed in France and Holland. In addi- 
tion, the book containes appendices running to seventy five pages, in 
which are listed the references to England and articles on Englishmen 
to be found in Bayle’s Oeuvres diverses, and in his Dictionnaire. The 
bibliography contains the titles of Bayle’s published works, references 
to Bayle in English journals, and the modern works on Bayle. 

The book is a work of erudition, detailed and exact, and intended 
for scholars interested in Bayle and the intellectual history of his time; 
and for them it will be found indispensable. 


Cart BECKER 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Wirklichkeit und Sinn. Band I. Die objektive Gewordenheit des Sinns 
in der sinnfreien Wirklichkeit. Band II. Das subjektive Recht des 
Sinns tiber die Wirklichkeit. Yon Burkamp. Berlin, 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938. Pp. 328; 538. 


Wirklichkeit und Sinn is Professor Burkamp’s life’s work. Years of 
labor and thought went into it. This was necessary because he wanted 
to produce “das richtige System der ganzen Philosophie”. While this 
may seem over-ambitious, it is nevertheless a task which, the author 
contends, every philosopher must set for himself. The enterprise is 
not easy because whoever undertakes it must unify and synthesize 
the different branches of knowledge; he must view the whoie of 
knowledge “unter einem Gesichtspunkte”. The task having been set, 
the author passes in review and evaluates the latest views and theories 
in physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, logic (including logical 
positivism), mathematics, and ethics. This makes the work compre- 
hensive; that is to be expected since it is to be a summa of human 
knowledge. It seems strange, however, that a philosopher who synthe- 
sizes human knowledge and who purports to give us the correct system 
should not include in that system the contributions of religion. 

We are introduced to reality (Wirklichkeit) by way of the sciences. 
From these we learn that nature is an ordered system of unities, and 
it matters little whether we begin with the infinitely small and move 
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toward the infinitely large or reverse that process; we always find 
these unities telescoped. This leads Professor Burkamp to the Leibniz- 
ian position of “eine unendlich sich fortsetzende Einschachtelung von 
Ganzheiten (Monaden) in Ganzheiten”. It also leads him to the theory 
of levels and to emergent evolution. The atom is basic to the molecule, 
the molecule is basic to the organism, and the organisms (the higher 
forms) blossom out into psychic activities. Two things must be borne 
in mind in this connection: (1) These levels of reality do not give us 
something entirely new; on the contrary, “beim Leben wie beim Be- 
wusstsein haben wir ein allmahliches Gewachsensein, eine allmahliche 
Differenzierung innerhalb der nachst-niederen Stufe anzunehmen, 
ohne das da an irgendeiner Stelle etwas ganzlich Neues auftritt”. 
(2) Although man has thus emerged from the lower levels and has his 
biological inheritance to contend with, he is nevertheless a free agent. 
The reasons for this position are familiar, First, Professor Burkamp 
argues, we are conscious of making choices and in making them we 
are free; we can, therefore, and do initiate actions. The second reason 
is based in morality. To be moral beings we must have freedom of 
choice; without such freedom neither character nor morality can come 
into being. The third reason (not always expressed) is the feeling of 
impotence and frustration which comes over us when we think of 
ourselves as non-free agents. This is very basic to Professor Bur- 
kamp’s argument. Our actions have meaning only when they are our 
actions; to be our actions we must be able to initiate them; to initiate 
them we must have freedom of choice; these choices are grounded in 
our evaluations of nature and of life; and these evaluations give Sinn 
to nature and to life. 


Apam ALLES 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


George Santayana. By Georce W. Howeate, Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. Pp. viii, 363. 


Santayana once wrote that one should read an author and not about 
an author. Of no philosopher of recent times does this apply more 
aptly than to Santayana himself. But books will be written about him, 
and this being the case, Dr. Howgate’s contribution is welcome for its 
scholarship and sympathetic understanding. It represents an ex- 
traordinary amount of research carefully and helpfully annotated and, 
while it does not pretend to a new interpretation of its subject, it is 
an important piece of work. That it seems to fall short in its style 
may be due to the almost inevitable atmosphere of so careful a study, 
or may be the result of an easy comparison with Santayana’s own 
incomparable style. 

Dr. Howgate makes clear both the changes of scene in Santayana’s 
life and the changes of interest in his philosophic inquiries. He leads 
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us confidently through the development of Santayana’s own philosophic 
doctrines and is at all times able to place his finger on the fundamental 
conflict between the material and the ideal. The author realizes well 
that a good book on Santayana must be a book about the man as well 
as about the thinker. Some of the most interesting pages show us 
Santayana as poet and essayist. The Appendix gives a detailed analysis 
of his poetry. Santayana is a great philosopher because he is a great 
poet. One is thankful that this first important book shows understand- 
ing of the connection. 

In this book, as in Santayana’s own, the reader’s interest lags only 
during analyses of the concepts behind Santayana’s sensitive interpre- 
tations of life. If anything, Dr. Howgate shows too unguarded an 
enthusiasm for a thinker toward whom one must feel great enthusiasm 
but whose limitations should be named. He might with justification, 
for example, have dealt less kindly with Egotism in German Philoso- 
phy. And he might have said that The Last Puritan is not a great 
novel, 

There are those who will question the advisability of publishing so 
ambitious a work without its last chapter, Santayana spending his later 
days in Fascist Italy and not disapproving. But as it stands this book 
is of large importance to the student of the recent philosophic scene, 


Rocer W. Homes 
Mount Horyoxe CoLiece 


L’ “Elément historique” dans la connaissance humaine d’aprés Cour- 
not. Par RapHaét Létvégue. Paris, Société d’édition Les Belles 
Lettres, 1938. Pp. 202. 


Lévéque defines two factors as central in the philosophical doctrine 
of Cournot. The one he describes as the ‘sens du réel’ or ‘the respect 
for fact’. The other factor is the rationalistic impetus, the faith in the 
competence of reason. The feeling for concreteness, which expresses 
Cournot’s place in the establishment and history of positivism, tem- 
pered the traditional rationalism. This was expressed in the-very 
definition that Cournot gave to reason. Rejecting it as a faculty for 
seizing necessary truths, he nevertheless regarded it as a faculty 
equipped to seize the reason of things (11). Given these two factors, 
one might expect a basic dualism of doctrine. But, according to 
M. Lévéque, no such consequence followed (14). The originality of 
Cournot, he asserts, lies primarily in the fact that he succeeded in 
conciliating his faith in reason and his respect for the real. If science 
marks especially the triumph of reason over things, and history the 
revenge that facts take on reason, the problem of the relation of 
science and history would serve as the title for the drama that is 
played in the thought of Cournot (18). With remarkable competence 
M. Lévéque displays the drama, and its culmination in the critical 
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question : what meaning can be given to chance? The reason of things 
in the final analysis turns upon the notion of serial order. An objective 
meaning for chance—and satisfaction for the sense of concreteness— 
can be secured only on the condition that the intersection of series is 
a fact not wholly absorbable within the series. M. Lévéque summarizes 


the doctrinal situation approximately as follows (163-164): the fact 


that arises at the confluence of two series does not fall within a body 
of scientific theory. The explanation of the fact remains partial: there 
are causes, but the confluence is beyond law and reason. “La science 
peut bien déterminer, par synthése constructive, ce qui résulte de 
économie d’un systéme; elle peut, par analyse regressive, rétrouver 
les phases antérieures du systéme. Mais elle est impuissante devant 
le fait qui se rencontre 4 une bifurcation.” The fact arising at the 
confluence of series, in its rich concreteness, cannot be accounted for 
as to its genesis by a system of scientific ideas. To apprehend this 
fact—and to satisfy the sense of reality—we must be guided by our- 
selves, we must rely upon a certain flair, such as the flair of the 
historian. Given the condition that science is powerless, not provision- 
ally, but by nature, to exhaust the fact, we cannot hope to replace the 
sense of reality by something more rigorous. The contingency of the 
fact will mask its rational aspect. The fact, then, is at least in part 
irreducible, and this irreducibility is both the goal of Cournot’s thought 
and the foundation of his theory of chance. From this point M. Lévéque 
skillfully develops and estimates the vitalistic implications of Cournot’s 
doctrine. In the end, M. Lévéque finds the failure of Cournot to reside 
in his misconception of the nature of liberty. 
Apert G. A. Barz 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Das Verhiltnis von Rationalitat und Irrationalitat in der Philosophie 
Platons. Von ConstantIN SANDULESCU-GODENI, Berlin, Junker und 
Diinnhaupt, 1938. Pp. 338. 

Virtually ignoring the probability.that some of Plato’s views under- 
went significant revision in the course of some half a century of in- 
tense philosophic activity, Dr. Sandulescu-Godeni brings thorough 
knowledge of the Platonic text and no mean powers of philosophic 
analysis to bear upon the task of extracting a system of philosophy 
from the dialectical dramas in which Plato’s thought found expres- 
sion. It is an interesting venture which contains much sound comment. 
Yet somewhere in the careful and painstaking study Plato seems to 
have slipped out between the pages, for the system which is brought 
to light is a shade too tidy to contain the great Athenian’s massive 
and sensitive spirit. 

This, however, does not detract from the interest of the study in 
so far as it concerns the relation of rationality and irrationality in 
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Plato’s philosophy. It is contended, with some justification, that at 
every stage of being and knowledge rational and irrational elements 
are correlated. The ontologically irrational, non-being, is held to enter 
even into the nature of ideas since, as the Sophist maintains, every 
idea partakes of “difference” and so, in a sense, is not. At the other 
extreme, the receptacle of the Timaeus comes near to sheer non-being 
and yet possesses a sort of “virtual” reality. Only the Good, which 
without argument is identified with God, seems to transcend this sort 
of correlation and represent unadult¢rated rational Being. Yet the 
evil in the world points to a polar opposite of the Good, the recalcitrant 
material of chaos into which the creative aspect of God brings rational 
order and harmony. With regard to Plato’s epistemology a somewhat 
similar situation is found. Of particular interest is the attempt to show 
the inadequacy of purely logical thought apart from the superrational 
functions of myth, love, mystic intuition, which in various ways com- 
plete the work of thought. The superrational is not contrary to, but 
beyond reason; and it stands to reason in a relation not of bare juxta- 
position but of inseparable correlation. 

Almost a fifth of the book is devoted to an intelligent criticism of 
various Platonists who in one way or another read Plato in Hegelian, 
Kantian, or other modern terms. Most of these theories were developed 
in the nineteenth century and some are virtually forgotten. It would 
appear to have been more profitable to discuss current interpretations 
such as those of Ritter or Taylor, who receive no more than incidental 
mention. 

While the study on the whole tends to justify the author’s assump- 
tion of the unity of Plato’s thought, the chronology of the dialogues 
which he lays down is so completely at variance with the most careful 
research on this question as to arouse the suspicion that unity has ~ 
been secured at the cost of overlooking difficulties. For example, the 
Parmenides being placed relatively early, the paradox arises that 
Plato produced a criticism of the theory of ideas some time before the 
theory was stated in the Phaedo and Republic. 


STREET FULTON 
McGitt UNIVERSITY 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Towards a Dimensional Realism. By CHartes M, Perry, Norman, Uni- 

versity of Oklahoma Press, 1939, Pp. viii, 174. 

The author of this book clearly has studied both extensively and inten-: 
sively the literature of modern metaphysics; Bradley, Bergson, Berkeley, 
Spaulding, Sellars, Lloyd Morgan, Kant, Reid, Alexander, are at his finger 
tips. He has, however, been fascinated by the language of geometry and in 
this book he exercises his wit in translating many of the conceptions and 
theories of earlier metaphysicians into such terms as dimension, direction, 
orthogonal, and quadrantal. Unfortunately these mathematical terms are 
not used with any precision and apparently have no more basis than cer- 
tain more or less remote analogies. I choose the following as one of the 
simpler specimens of this type of philosophizing. The author is discussing 
Kant’s ethics: “To do one’s best even if free to do it would require an 
eternity; therefore, to do his duty the individual must be immortal. The 
third dimension begins to be sensed. First there is the endless series of ap- 
proaches which the free individual must make. At infinite last the moral 
law, not formal to the series but right-angular to it. Then immortality be- 
longing both to the series of approaches and to the moral law is right- 
angular to both; and thus a third dimension and a further unity of the 
other two” (103). “The world as thing-in-itself and consciousness are es- 
sentially right-angular to each other and a third dimension, immortality or 
God, enters in to unify the discordant elements” (104). Change, Universals, 
Space-Time, Terms and Relations, Cause and Effect, Subject and Object, 
Process and Emergence, and the Multidimensional Society are all ground 
through the same mill and emerge a crisscross of directions and dimensions. 
Surely metaphysics is a subject of such intrinsic difficulty that it behooves 
us to say, as far as we can, precisely what we mean in plain language 
rather than to bemuse ourselves with terminology borrowed from another 
field of study. 


Curtis SWABEY 
New York UNIVERSITY 


A Bibliography of Psychological and Experimental Aesthetics, 1864-1937. 
By Atpert R. CHANDLER and Epwarp N. Barnuanrt. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1938. Pp. iv, 190. 

“This bibliography attempts to list all the works and articles dealing with 
the theoretical and experimental work of psychologists in the field of 
aesthetics appearing in English and the principal European languages.” It 
revises and largely augments A Bibliography of Experimental Aesthetics, 
collected and published by Professor Chandler in 1933: The Chandler list 
included some 800 items whereas the present volume has about 1760. The 
compilers recognize that “completeness and accuracy cannot be hoped for” 
and therefore request “additions and corrections”. This reviewer has found 
little to correct, but many items to add. Whether or not a given writer is 
a psychologist is often a moot question, but one wonders why some items 
are included by well-known aestheticians, such as Max Dessoir, Johannes 
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Volkelt, and Ernst Grosse, while their better known books Aesthetik und 
allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, System der Aesthetik and Die Anfénge der 
Kunst are omitted. Many other useful books and articles are conspicuous 
by their absence, which suggests the wisdom of printing this bibliography 
in mimeograph. It is to be hoped that the invitation to supply additional 
titles will be widely accepted so that a larger measure of completeness may 
be achieved before the volume is printed in book form. 
R. M. Ocpen 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


L’idealismo italiano. Saggio storico-critico. Per PANTALEO CARABELLESE, 

Napoli, Luigi Loffredo, 1938. Pp. vi, 380. 

“The Kantian critique”, writes the author, “stands to modern philosophy 
as the dialectic of Plato stands to Greek philosophy.” As Greek thinkers 
left unsolved the demands of subjectivity, so also Christian thinkers left 
unassimilated the demands of the object as being (essere in se). St. 
Augustine’s thesis, “. . . in interiore homine habitat veritas”, ordered the 
speculative emphasis for Descartes and later for Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, 
The author, however, has recognized the radical contradiction in Kantian 
noumenalism, and points out that modern Italian thought seeks objectivity 
in the concrete. Since the author recognizes that truth resides in the adequa- . 
tion of the idea to the thing, one may well wonder why he has left for the 
most part unexplored the Aristotelian synthesis of the thirteenth century, 
The dictum that the history of philosophy moves from one false disjunction 
to another is again verified. Kant and Hegel sow in every wind, but in none 
more than the modern Italian. 


Georce G. LEcKIE 
St. Joun’s CoLLece 


Ragion practica. Preliminari criticit, Per C. A. Sacnett. Firenze, G. C. 

Sansoni, 1938. Pp. 352. 

In this book the author has initiated a critically dialectical exposition of 
the practical good. “L’etica é, per necessita intrinseca, filosofia critica della 
moralita.” The dialectic of the work is informed by a detailed comprehen- 
sion of earlier philosophical views as well as by an extensive understanding 
of modern English, French, German, and American schools of thought. 
Careful attention, for instance, is directed upon the axiological development 
in German thought. At present the Italian philosophical essay is a center 
of confluence for the multiple streams of present day critical reflection. 
The philosophy of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel seems to find its natural habitat 
across the Alps. 

Georce G, 


St. Joun’s 


Il pensiero di Giovanni Dewey. Per M. T. Gittt0o-Tos. Napoli, Luigi 
Loffredo, 1938. Pp. xxi, 330. 
In terms of the serial order of Dewey’s works Gillio-Tos gives a semi- 
biographical but critically expositional account of his philosophical develop- 
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ment. Both the alleged psycho-biological development of logic and the 
constant petition of Dewey for thinkers to eschew abstract symbolism in 
favor of the concrete predicaments of the environment are stressed. The 
writer of course fully recognizes that instrumentalism is primarily directed 
toward educational routines. As treated by Dewey, the connection between 
the fact and its signification, il significato dalla idea, creates trouble, for the 
copula is a weasel word. I venture to suggest, moreover, that in the practical 
sphere critical confusion arises from the failure to distinguish precisely 
production, whether fine or useful, from prudence or moral action, the 
adaptation of human means to humane ends as they are determined specula- 
tively. The book is well documented, and, especially from the earlier German 
side, the writer exhibits a nice historico-critical sense. A positive metaphysi- 
cal examination would have done much to clarify instrumentalism. 
Grorce G. Leckie 


Sr. Joun’s CoLLece 


Untersuchungen iiber die metaphysischen Grundlagen der Leibnizschen 
Zeichenkunst. Von Heinz L, Marzart. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt 
Verlag, 1938. Pp. 185. : 

This study is based upon materials taken from Gerhardt’s and Couturat’s 
editions of Leibniz’s writings. The book begins with a historical sketch of 
the ars characteristica universalis, with emphasis upon Cusanus and 
Descartes. The author’s purpose is to show, on the basis of appropriately 
selected passages, how Leibniz developed the attempts of the earlier thinkers, 
and he endeavors to point out why his undertaking had to fail. An interpre- 
tation of Leibniz’s theory of signs and the elements of his logic is followed 
by a discussion of the metaphysical problem involved in the theory of signs. 
In the author’s opinion, the errors of Leibniz are metaphysical in character, 
and are ascribed to the monadological point of departure. He concludes 
that present-day formal reasoning has no right to appeal to Leibniz as one 
of its founders. 


MarvIN FARBER 
UNIvERsITY OF BUFFALO 


Conscience et mouvement. Etude sur la philosophie francaise de Condillac 
a Bergson, Par Gapriet Maptnier. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. x, 484. 
This is a scholarly study of the idea of movement in relation to con- 

sciousness as exemplified in French philosophy and psychology from 

Condillac to Bergson. It is indeed a compendium of the history and de- 

velopment of a single theme central in French thought during the last two 

centuries. Most significant is the author’s detailed account of the importance 


‘and influence of Maine de Biran. The various ramifications of the motor 


theory of consciousness—from Condillac to Maine de Biran, and from 
Maine de Biran to Bergson—are here clearly traced and critically appraised. 
The historical survey is supplemented by a brief summary of some con- 
temporary views, which enables the author to indicate his own version of 
an adequate motor theory of consciousness. 

J. Lo—EWENBERG 


University oF CALIFORNIA 
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Conscience et amour. Essai sur le “nous”. Par GABRIEL MADINIER. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. vi, 144. 

This essay is concerned with the problem of the self. The historical 
material is drawn chiefly from French sources. The author’s point of 
departure is the philosophy of Maine de Biran. The constructive result is 
a conception of social consciousness which has its rationale in the principle 
of “love”. An interesting chapter deals with the debate between Renouvier 
and Secrétan regarding the superior value of justice or love as a social 
category. This study will be viewed as tenuous by those whose approach 
to the issues here considered is empirical and specific rather than dialectical 
and general. 


J. Loewenserc 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


La pensée contemporaine. Problémes et solutions critiques. Par P. Lioy 
VeuTtHey. Paris, Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1938. Pp. viii, 286. 


This is a survey of contemporary thought only in so far as contemporary 
thought found expression in the papers presented before the International 
Congress of Philosophy held at Paris in the summer of 1937. It is a critical 
survey only cum permissu superiorum. Within these limits the author briefly 
discusses the problems of reason, logic, causality, transcendence, God, and 
value. A helpful analytical index of topics and an index of names are 
appended. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Avoir une Essai sur les existences virtuelles. Par ETiENNE Sourav. 
Paris, Société d’édition Les Belles Lettres, 1938. Pp. vi, 142. 


The author presents in all some twenty-four formulas regarding the soul, 
which he deduces from italicized documents of anonymous persons. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he gives expression to not a few insights, the 
volume is rather unduly vague and confusing. A more systematic presenta- 
tion would have added greatly to the lucidity of the topic. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 
TayLor UNIVERSITY 


L’eclosion des pensées. Essai sur la dialectique de l’association des idées. 
Par Rapuaer Lévéque. Paris, Société d’édition Les Belles Lettres, 1938 
Pp. 162. 


This is a fascinating thesis by a young thinker at the University of 
Strasbourg. Inspired by the philosophy of Hamelin, he tries to prove— 
for all the activities of the mind, perception, memory, imagination—the 
inadequacy of mechanical explanation and of classical associationism. In 
contrast he stresses the active role of the rational categories. These serve 
not only to control or to criticize thought which is already completed, but 
they also play an active part in the discovery of ideas, in the manner in 
which they arise and are organized in the course of mental labor. Association 
by contrast, the relation of cause to effect, of antecedent to consequence, 
of means to end, rather than simple relationships of contiguity and re- 
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semblance, serve to evoke the flowering of ideas by a sort of natural dialectic, 
a spontaneous calling out of some ideas by others, an inner logical need 
to complete and confirm themselves, and to develop themselves into a 
coherent and intelligible whole. There is thus in certain privileged cases 
an effective coincidence of logic and psychology. 


HerRMAN HAUSHEER 
TaYLoR UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Juan Huarte de San Juan und sein “Examen de ingenios.” Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der differentiellen Psychologie. Von Mauricio DE IRIARTE. 
Minster in Westfalen, Aschendorff, 1938. Pp. vi, 208. 


In his attempt at a definitive historical and critical investigation of Juan 
Huarte and the Examen de ingenios, the author has brought to light many 
definite facts, but his enthusiasm for his subject has led him to see more 
than usually meets the eye in the ingenious work of this sixteenth century 
Spaniard. Under Iriarte’s analysis the Examen de ingenios becomes the 
first study of differential psychology, and the psychological system is 
avowedly Aristotelian. Juan de MHuarte, trained in medicine, and an 
acknowledged forerunner of Dr. Gall, is called a positivist; his work, an 
example of anthropocentric pedagogy. Of unquestioned merit is the chapter 
on literary influences. 


Georce I. DALE 
CorneLL UNIVERSITY 


L’invention. Edited by Henri Berr. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 216. 


This collection of essays is the ninth in the series sponsored by the “Centre 
International de Synthése”. There are two papers on “The Psychological 
Mechanism of Invention” by C. Blondel and Ed. Claparéde, several more on 
the general topic of “The Modalities of Invention”, including one on mathe- 
matics by J. Hadamard, one on the experimental sciences by L. de Broglie 
(theory) and Ed. Bauer (experimentation), and one on esthetic invention 
by Paul Valéry, and finally another on “Life as Invention” by Em. Guyénot. 
Each of the papers is followed by an interesting discussion. 

H. R. SMart 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


A General Schema for Natural Systems. Nature Considered as a Function 
of Types of Selectivity and of Modes of Selection. By Irwtn BtsEr. 
Philadelphia, 1938. Pp. 156. 

The goal of the author is the formalization of science. Since the recog- 
nition of functional (mathematical) relations is asserted to be essential to 
an understanding of nature, the author seeks a symbolic idiom adapted to 
quantitative representation. Experimentalism, recognizing that ideological 
patterns are outgrowths of concrete situations, is restated in such a manner 
that validation of scientific systems becomes an identification of the real 
with the true (ideal). In attaining this end many concepts of current physi- 
cal theory are redefined. Throughout the exposition the author follows a 
rigorous deductive mode of presentation, 

Outver L. REISER 
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Saggio di una metafisica dell’ esperienza. Volume primo. Per Gustavo 
Bontapini. Publicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
Serie prima: Scienze filosofiche, volume XX VII. Milano, Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero”, 1938. Pp. x, 304. 


The author’s prospectus proposes that this first volume, setting forth the 
premises of a metaphysics of experience, shall be followed by a second, 
setting forth the “affirmation” of such a metaphysics. “The philosophical 
problem” for Bontadini is the problem of the relation of life to reality, 
The several possible conceptions of this relation are presented historically 
and critically. “Unity of experience” is the formula adopted to insert phe- 
nomena into the system of reality as component expressions of reality, 
Sense experience, expressive thought, and demonstrative or formal thought 
are all universal in character. Reality is an activity not a status. Kant 
emptied mind of that intimate relation between knowing and doing which 
Vico had emphasized. The writer touches on the interesting problem of the 
relation of sub-human activity, or “nature”, to things done and things yet 
to be done. 


Georce C, REEves 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Il concetto della indeterminazione. Per Leone Vivante. Firenze, Vallecchi, 

no date. Pp. 232. 

Atto e valore. Per C. A. Sacwett. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1938. Pp. vi, 342. 
La discorsivita dell’essere. Per Atpo Testa. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1938. 

Pp. 142. 

La logica di Hegel. Per Luict Pettoux. Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e 

Pensiero”, 1938. Pp. vi, 244. 

These four books of the last year out of Italy show contrasting reactions 
to actual idealism. One accepts, two others attempt to improve from within, 
and the fourth examines its Hegelian source. 

Least impressive, because it tells what is now an old story, is Vivante's 
defence on moral grounds of the reality of Bergsonian time. It deals in- 
terestingly with the various objections (mathematical, scientific, religious, 
philosophic) to metaphysical freedom, and marshals the arguments in favor 
of the position that indeterminacy is the principle in terms of which our 
entire world must be understood. Vivante, quite in line with the efforts of 
his idealistic contemporaries, ends with a plea for a more adequate inter- 
pretation of the human spirit. 

Sacheli is one of the many who find untenable the solipsistic tendency in 
actual idealism. While believing thoroughly in the ethical basis of idealism, 
especially as set forth by Kant in his second Critique, the author finds it 
necessary to return to that element of objectivity which actual idealism has 
abandoned. The book starts as a dialogue between the British empiricists 
and Kant, and ends in a Roycian position, Reality is seen as a dovere essere: 
the imperatives of the moral life give recognition to a multiplicity of other 
subjects in addition to the knowing subject. 

Testa’s book, significantly dedicated to Gentile, discusses at length the 
antimony between being and becoming, in the hope of rising above the 
dualism implicit in the latter’s central subject-object relationship. This 
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treatment is both competent and instructive and decidedly more important 
than Sacheli’s. It may add a new chapter to the development of idealism in 
Italy. Testa seeks the concept of a reality which shall be not just the divenire 
in percorso of his predecessors but essere discorsiva, being in flux. 

The Logica di Hegel, obviously inspired by the influence which Hegel has 
had upon Italian thought from Spaventa to Gentile, represents that laudable 
combination of impressive scholarship and intelligent disagreement which 
one comes to expect from Catholic writers. While not pretending to nov- 
elty, it gives a clear analysis of the difficulties involved in Hegel’s identifica- 
tion of logic and metaphysics. Gentile has made the same criticism, but it 
is worth making again. And we are the gainers, because Pelloux’s analysis 
of Hegel’s logic (which he finds central to the Hegelian doctrine) is a fine 
piece of work. 

Rocer W. Ho_mes 


Mount Horyoke CoLiece 


Liimmortalita dell’anima nei maestri Francescani del secolo XIII. Per Sorta 
Vanni RovicHt. (Publicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
Curore. Serie prima, vol. xxiii) Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiéro”, 
1936. Pp. 385. 

Miss Rovighi has made a thoroughly competent study of the problem 
of the immortality of the soul in the writings of the Franciscan masters of 
the thirteenth century. Beginning with the early Franciscan teachers at 
Paris, she traces the history of her problem through the Bonaventurian 
school, the Oxford school, and the group which includes Richard of Mid- 
dleton, Peter Olivi, and Peter de Trabibus, to the writings of Duns Scotus, 
marking with accuracy the important divergences and developments in each 
stage of the progress of the discussion. The latter section of the volume 
contains a selected group of previously unedited texts of the writings of 
thirteenth century Franciscan masters dealing with the question of the 
immortality of the soul, and the work is concluded with a helpful bib- 
liography. 


GERALD B. PHELAN 


Tue PontiFicaL INSTITUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 
ToronTo 


History of Mediaeval Philosophy. Vol. 11: The Thirteenth Century. By 
Maurice DeWuLF. Translated by Ernest MESsENGER. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1938. Pp. xii, 380. 

This second volume of the English translation of the well-known history 
of mediaeval philosophy by Professor DeWulf deals exclusively with the 
philosophers of the thirteenth century, The growth of material and the 
amount of recent research on philosophy in the thirteenth century is re- 
sponsible for the increase in size of the work. The first English edition of 
Professor DeWulf’s History of Mediaeval Philosophy appeared in one 
volume; the second edition was in two volumes and this, the third English 
edition, based on the sixth French edition, will extend to three volumes 
when completed. Dr. Messenger has done splendid work in translating into 
very readable English the French text of Professor DeWulf’s work. He 
has, however, omitted a long section on the new Latin translations of 
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philosophic works on the ground that specialists, interested in this section, 
may read it in the original French edition. Professor DeWulf’s competency 
in his field is well known and appreciated by all who delve into the history 
of mediaeval thought. In this volume Professor DeWulf again graciously 
acknowledges his debt of gratitude to Professor Van Steenberghen for 
valued assistance in dealing with many points of doctrinal history in the 
thirteenth century. The Bibliographies and Index will be found most helpful 
in referring the reader to fuller studies on particularly interesting figures 
in the history of mediaeval philosophy and to monographs of importance 
on the writings and doctrines of the philosophers of the thirteenth century, 


GERALD B, PHELAN 


Tue PontiricaL Institute oF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 
Toronto 


Mechanisme et philosophic. Par Prerre-MAXIME SCHUHL. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1938. Pp. vi, 110. 


This little book shows in a clear way how various oppositions, such as 
those between nature and art, and between the contemplative and active 
life, interfered with the development of a mechanistic approach to the study 
of nature from the beginning of early Greek philosophy up to the early 
modern period; how those oppositions were overcome in the thought of 
Francis Bacon and Descartes, and finally swept away, at least in their 
former meanings, by the rise of modern industry. The account is well 
documented. More attention might have been given to Democritus and 
Hobbes. There is adequate presentation of the moral and social problems 
which arise from the application of mechanism, but no discussion of 
philosophic criticism. 

W. Epwin VAN DE WALLE 


Tue UNIVERSITY OP ROCHESTER 


Positivism in the United States (1853-1861). By RichMoNp Laurin HAwk- 
ns. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. x, 244. 


The first part of this, the second work from Professor Hawkins on 
Positivism in the United States, surveys America’s reaction to Comte by 
reference to the critiques of Parke Godwin, Francis Bowen, Lyman H. 
Atwater, Francis Wharton, and others. The second portion of the book, by 
far the more valuable, is a study of the village of Modern Times by Henry 
Edger and the correspondence of Edger and Comte. Professor Hawkins’ 
fascinating story of Edger and Comte is as revealing with respect to the 
American scene of the period as of Comte’s utter ignorance of America 
and of things American. 


A. G. A. Batz 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Philosophy of Communism. By CuHartes J. McFAppen, New York, 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx, 345. 

For a deadly foe of what he is expounding, Father McFadden of Vil- 
lanova treats the main philosophical tenets of Communism with remark- 
able fairness and restraint in the first nine chapters of this work, which is 
an expansion of his doctoral dissertation at the Catholic University. 
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He sees in Marxism a far more integrated logical system than is really 
there, based, in his estimation, on false initial premises. When he comes 
to a chapter-by-chapter refutation of its errors, he argues that a single 
flaw suffices to bring the entire structure down in ruins. Often he lapses into 
the “If Marx were a true philosopher, he would not be satisfied with this” 
type of argument, which is only an assumed definition of what constitutes 
a “true philosopher”. Perhaps the least convincing part of the book’s 
counter-attack upon Communism is its attempt to disentangle subordination 
to authority from exploitation. “Stripped of the rhetoric and condemning 
as strongly as the Communist the abuse of authority for purposes of 
exploitation,” says the author, “the truth remains that a well-regulated 
gradation of authority among men—subordination to a ruling class, if you 
will—is essential to the proper functioning of society.” Two systems 
thus confront one another; and one may be permitted to express the hope 
that they do not, between them, exhaust all the possible future alterna- 
tives for distressed mankind. 


Harotp A, LARRABEE 
Union COLLEGE 


On Hegel’s Critique of Kant. By Joser Mater. New York, Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 108. 

As Dr. Maier sees it, modern systems of philosophy from Descartes to 
Hegel “are all [attempted] solutions of the fundamental problem of the 
capitalist world, the problem of connecting the essence of man with the 
essence of the world from which he has been separated” (4). His disserta- 
tion concerns itself specifically with Hegel’s critical discussion of certain 
difficulties “with respect to the interrelations of subject and object, matter 
and form, reason and sense, the given and the ought, noumenon and phe- 
nomenon”, inherent in Kant’s attempt to solve this problem. And he con- 
cludes that Hegel as well as Kant failed to achieve a unified system, a 
complete explanation of the universe. Hegel’s dialectic is really “a dialectic 
of abstract concepts, thought by an absolute subject”; and “against these 
abstractions there stands the concreteness of empirical reality”, so that 
“the old dualism” still prevails (96). In other words, a number of the stock 
criticisms of these two philosophers are briefly paraded once again, pre- 
sumably for the instruction and edification of such students of philosophy 
as have not already come across them elsewhere. 

H. R. SMart 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


L’instauration philosophique. Par Etienne Sovurtau. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1939. Pp. 414. . 

The author attempts to show that philosophy has at its disposal an effec- 
tive method, common to all philosophical enterprises, and such that they do 
not clash with or displace one another, but add to knowledge as do the 
enterprises of scientists. He means by instauration any creative, construc- 
tive, ordinative, or evolutive process, whether abstract or concrete, which 
leads to the positing of an entity with a sufficient “glow of reality”. By 
a thetic order, he means the order of such processes. And by anaphora, he 
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means the determination of Being in so far as consisting of a continuous 
increase of reality. The subject-matter of philosophy will be the study of 
all instauration, and notably of philosophical instauration itself. Its method 
will be “to follow with precision the anaphoric operations and their thetic 
sequence; while seeking at the same time and correlatively the growth of 
the thing in reality, and on the other hand the unavoidable renunciations; 
the decrease in diverse virtual riches, in the order of the pure possible” (13), 
This exactly translated passage may serve as a sample of the author’s style 
and terminology, and will perhaps at the same time indicate why the 
reviewer finds himself unable to discern the argument of this book. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Unmittelbarkeit und Sinndeutung. Von Hetnricu Rickert. Tiibingen, J. C. 

B. Mohr, 1939. Pp. xviii, 185. 

The essays in this posthumous volume were published for the most part 
in Logos and were written by Rickert as preparatory studies for the second 
volume of his System of Philosophy. Here we find certain new concepts 
that emerged in his thinking as a result of recent philosophical tendencies. 
Rickert at last recognizes that even the world of experience has an intel- 
lectual factor in addition to its purely perceptual content, and he conceives 
of it as immanent in perception and immediately given. This is a distinct 
change from his former view that the intellectual element appeared only in 
the “ought” of judgment. This new conception of the perceptual intelligible 
factor is conceived by Rickert as a “Doctrine of States” which he opposes 
to the current Theory of Objects. The new theory is not a mere restatement 
of his older views. It rather contains the germs of a new theory of value 
that is much less transcendental than his former position, and hence is the 
preparation for a conception of morality and social theory that would have 
been impossible in his earlier period. 

Joun S. MARSHALL 

ALBION COLLEGE 


The following books have been received: 

Spinoza’s Tractatus de intellectus emendatione. A Commentary by the late 
Harotp H. Joacutm. New York, Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 
Xvi, 232, 

Progressism. An Essay in Social Philosophy. By EpwArp Leroy SCHAUB, 
Calcutta University Readership Lectures, 1929. Calcutta, University of 
Calcutta, 1937. Pp. x, 208. 

The Multidimensional Society. Directions in Midst of Change. By CHARLES 
M. Perry. Norman, Okla., Cooperative Books, 1940. Pp. 52. 

Physics and Reality. Lectures of Aristotle on modern physics at an Inter- 
national Congress of Science, 679 Olymp., Cambridge, 1940 a.v. By Kurt 
Rrezier. Published for the New School for Social Research. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. vi, 124. 

Marie-Joseph Chenier. Early political life and ideas (1789-1794). By ALFRED 
Jerson BincHAM. New York, privately printed, 1939. Pp. xiv, 210. 

Mathematico-Deductive Theory of Rote Learning. A Study in Scientific 
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Methodology. By Crark L. Hutt, Cart I. Hovianp, Rosert T. Ross, 


MarsHALL Donatp T. Frepertc B, Fircu. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 323. 

The Shadow of Atlantis. By A. Bracuine. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. ii, 288. 

Indian Under-world. A first-hand account of Hindu saints, sorcerers, and 
superstitions. By M. Paut Dare. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1940. Pp. 218. 

Plato’s Method of Dialectic. By Juttus Stenzex. Translated and edited 
by D.‘J. AtLan. Oxford at the Clarendon Press (New York, Oxford 
University Press), 1940. Pp. xliv, 170. 

David Hume. The man and his science of man. Containing some unpub- 
lished letters of Hume. By F. H. HetnemMann. Paris, Hermann & Cie, 
1940. Pp. 70. 

Essay on the Foundations of Aesthetics. Analysis of aesthetical form. By 
F. H. HerneMANN. Paris, Hermann & Cie, 1939. Pp. 50. 

Proceedings of The American Catholic Philosophical Association. Volume 
XV: Philosophy of the State. Washington, The Catholic University of 
America, 1939. Pp. iv, 292. 

The Plans of Men. By Leonarp W. Doos. Published for The Institute of 

- Human Relations. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 414. 

Maistre Nicole Oresme’s Le livre de ethiques d’Aristote. Published from 
the Text of MS. 2902, Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, with a Critical 
Introduction and Notes by ALBert Douctas Menut. New York, G. E. 
Stechert & Co., 1940. Pp. xii, 548. 

The Destructive Hypothetical Syllogism in Greek Logic and in Attic Oratory. 
By StanLeEY Witcox. A Dissertation presented to the Graduate School 
of Yale University. Privately printed, 1938. Pp. viii, 146. 

Lesprit humain selon Pascal. By Ev. Benzécrt. Paris, F. Alcan, 1939. Pp. 
iv, 180. 

Essai sur la nature et la portée de l’'attitude métaphysique. By Ev. Benzécri. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1939. Pp. viii, 148. 

La philosophie de Paul Decoster. Par GERMAINE VAN MOLLE. Bruxelles, 
Editions Leon Grave, 1940. Pp. 278. 

EIAOZ et IAEA. Etude sémantique et chronologique des oeuvres de Platon. 
Par P. BromMer. Philosophia Critica, Deel I. Assen, Van Gorcum & 
Comp. N.V. (G. A. Hak & H. J. Prakke), 1940. Pp. vi, 278. 

Die Determinanten des seelischen Lebens. 1: Grenzen der kausalen Be- 
trachtungsweise. Von Orro J. Most. Breslau, Frankes Verlag und 
Druckerei, Otto Borgmeyer, 1940. Pp. x, 312. 

Die Sachlichkeit der Wissenschaft. Wissenschaft und Weisheit. Zwei 
Aufsatze zur Wissenschaftslehre. Von Max Wunot. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1940. Pp. 48. 

La scuola dell’uomo. Per Gutwo Catocero. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1939. 
Pp. viii, 260. 
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NOTES 


The Creighton Philosophical Club held its thirty-ninth meeting at Syracuse 
University, on April 27 and 28. Dr. Leo Strauss, now lecturing at Hamilton, 
Colgate, and Amherst, read a paper on “The Living Issues of German Post- 
war Philosophy” with special reference to Husserl’s phenomenology, and 
Dr. Julius Kraft of Rochester University read one on “The Philosophy 
of Existence”, with special reference to Heidegger and Jaspers. 


The Bulletin des Sommaires et Comptes Rendus Bibliographiques des 
Périodiques Francais et Etrangers lists the contents of each issue of nearly 
500 journals relating to classical antiquity and allied subjects. The contents 
of some journals are listed only in part, of others in full. The subscription 
is $4.25. 

Subscribers may borrow a copy of any journal listed in the Bulletin, and 
retain it for four clear days after receipt. This service is available to all 
parts of the world without any extra charge except postage. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Bulletin des Sommaires at 14, Rue Paul-Dérouléde, 
Bois-Colombes (Seine), Paris, France. 


We regret to announce the death on June 1, 1940, of Frederick James 
Eugene Woodbridge, Johnsonian Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at 
Columbia University. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Mino XLIX 1094: G. F. Stout, The Philosophy of Samuel Alexander 
(II); D. R. Cousin, Perceptual Assurance (II); H. F. Hallett, Knowledge, 
Reality, and Objectivity; Norman Malcolm, Are Necessary Propositions 
Really Verbal?; Milton Fried, Kant’s First Antinomy: A Logical Analysis; 
A. E. Taylor, The Right and the Good; W. H. Walsh, Two Functions of 
the Intellect. 

PuitosopHy XV 58: C. D. Broad, Conscience and Conscientious Action; 
John Laird, The Ethics of Dignity; Adolfo Levi, Studies on Protagoras; 
R. G. Collingwood, Fascism and Naziism; H. D. Lewis, Is There a Social 
Contract? (II) ; E. F. Carritt, Discussion: Hegel and Prussianism ; Welcome 
Addresses to the Fifteenth All-India Philosophical Congress. 

THE JouRNAL oF PHttosopHy XXXVII 6: Andrew Ushenko, A Theory 
of Perception; Edgar H. Henderson, Values, Time, and Consciousness. 
7: Laurence J. Lafleur, Time as a Fourth Dimension; Y. L. Chin, The 
Principle of Induction and A Priori. 8: J. C. McKerrow, Principia Non- 
Mathematica; Max Rieser, Analysis of the Poetic Simile. 9: Charles A. 
Baylis, How to Make Our Ideas Clearer; John J. Toohey, Proposition, 
Judgment, and Inference. 

THE JouRNAL oF Sympotic Locic V 1: Leopold Léwenheim, Einkleidung 
der Mathematik in Schréderschen Relativkalkul. 

Eruics L 3: Frank H. Knight, Socialism: The Nature of the Problem; 
Walter Sulzbach, Tolerance and the Economic System; Laurence Sears, 
Dualisms and Social Responsibility. 

PHILosopHY OF SclENcE VII 2: William Marias Malisoff, What Is In- 
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sight?; Cecil H. Miller, Vocation versus Profession in Philosophy ; Gustav 
Bergmann, On Physicalistic Models of Non-Physical Terms; Philip B. 
Sharpe, A Critical Analysis of the Canons of Science; W. H. Hill, Peirce’s 
“Pragmatic” Method; Frederick L. Will, Verifiability and the External 
World; Ralph B. Winn, The Nature of Causation; Gustav Bergmann, On 
Some Methodological Problems of Psychology; Ledger Wood, Inspection 
and Introspection; M. Lazerowitz, Self-contradictory Propositions; Lee 
Byrne, An Educational Application of Resources of the Unity of Science 
Movement. 

Journat or Soctat Puitosopuy V 3: R. M. Maclver, The Modes of 
the Question Why; Percy Hughes, Sports in the Nation; Samuel Herman, 
The Expert in a Democracy; Francis G. Wilson, James Bryce: The Years 
of Reaction; A. B. Wolfe, Why Economists Disagree; Joseph Mayer, 
Broader Value Concepts in Economics; Harry Alpert, Célestin Bouglé 
(1870-1940). 

ScIENCE AND Society IV 2: Dorothy W. Douglas, Land and Labor in 
Mexico; Vladimir D. Kazakévich, The War and American Finance; Lewis 
S. Feuer, The Economic Factor in History; Charles Hughes, Music of the 
French Revolution; Samuel Bernstein, Marx and Engels in Paris, 1848: 
Supplementary Documents. 

Tue Review or Porttics II 2: Arthur W. and Mary C. Bromage, The 
Irish Constitution; Goetz A. Briefs, Prelude to Democracy: Part One; 
John Brown Mason, Nazi Concepts of History; Yves R. Simon, Work and 
Wealth; C. J. Friedrich, Greek Political Heritage and Totalitarianism. 

Tue Hrissert JouRNAL XXXVIII 3: William Bragg, Science and the 
Worshipper. In Response to Sir Richard Tute; R. R. Marrett, Cave- 
Worship; W. G. De Burgh, sources of Present World-Trouble. II. The 
Idol of Humanism; A. H. Dodd, International Morality; Nicol Macnicol, 
War Aims and Peace Aims in the Bhagavadgita; Lewis Horrox, Literature 
and the War; John Laird, Right and Might. A Memorandum for Moralists ; 
Stanley Cook, The Rebirth of Christianity; C. J. Wright, Inter-communion 
and Inter-celebration. A Recent Experience and Some Reflections; John 
Wright Buckham, The Creed of the World Council of Christian Churches ; 
E. L. Allen, A German Christian Sees It Through; G. Dawes Hicks, Sur- 
vey of Recent Philosophical Literature. 

Tue Tuomist II 2: Walter Farrell, The Fate of Representative Gov- 
ernment; E. F. Caldin, Modern Physics and Thomist Philosophy ; Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, The Fecundity of Goodness; Mortimer J. Adler, 
Problems for Thomists. I. The Problem of Species (Part Five). 

THe JourNAL oF Revicion XX 2: Ernest Cadman Colwell, Toward 
Better Theological Education; Paul Lehmann, Barth and Brunner: The 
Dilemma of the Protestant Mind; Massey Hamilton Shepherd, Jr., Smyrna 
in the Ignatian Letters: A Study in Church Order; Randolph Crump Miller, 
Theology in Transition; George F. Thomas, John C. Bennett, and David 
E. Roberts, Religion and the Empirical Method. 

THe New Scuorasticism XIV 2: John K. Ryan, John Norris: A 
Seventeenth Century English Thomist ; 4. C. Pegis, In Umbra Intelligentiae ; 
Arthur D. Fearon, The Imagination. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXII 2: Samuel McCrea Cavert, The 
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Ecumenical Church in Time of War; Burton Scott Easton, Divorce and the 
New Testament; Cyril C. Richardson, The Proposed Concordat: A Venture 
in Unity (Church Congress Syllabus v. 1); Joseph F. Fletcher, Social 
Training for the Pastoral Ministry; Sherman E. Johnson, Notes and Com- 
ments, 

THe Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review XXXIII 2: Herbert Parzen, The 
Prophets and the Omri Dynasty; A. Cameron, An Epigram of the Fifth 
Century s.c.; John Laird, The Philosophy of Incarnation; Robert M. 
Grant, The Occasion of Luke III: 1-2. 

PutLosopuic Arstracts I 2. 

JouRNAL OF THE History or IpEas I 2: Crane Brinton, Nietzsche and 
National Socialism; Madeleine Doran, The ‘Credulity’ of the Elizabethans; 
John Herman Randall, Jr., Scientific Method in the School of Padua; 
George Boas, The Mona Lisa in the History of Taste; Daniel Mornet, 
L’Idée de Préciosité en France au XVII* Siécle; Philip P. Wiener, Liebniz’s 
Project of a Public Exhibition of Scientific Inventions. 

Tue British JouRNAL oF PsycHotocy XXX 4: M.D. Vernon, The Re- 
lation of Cognition and Phantasy in Children; D. M. Carmichael, Some 
Examples of Constructive Thinking amongst Greenlanders; Mary L. North- 
way, The Concept of the ‘Schema’; Boris Semeonoff, A New Approach to 
the Testing of Musical Ability; E. J. J. Price, The Nature of the Practical 
Factor (F); N. P. Mukerji, An Investigation of Ability in Work in Groups 
and in Isolation; Godfrey H. Thomson, Weighting for Battery Reliability 
and Prediction; Twelfth International Congress of Psychology. 

THe AMERICAN JouRNAL OF PsycHoLocy LIII 2: A. W. Melton and 
J. M. Irwin, The Influence of Degree of Interpolated Learning on Retro- 
active Inhibition and the Overt Transfer of Specific Responses; T. A. 
Ryan and M. S. Ryan, Geographical Orientation; F. N. Jones, The Chronaxy 
of Cold and Warmth; J. G. Miller, The Réle of Motivation in Learning 
Without Awareness; L. A. Jeffress, The Pitch of Complex Tones; R. H. 
Seashore, C. E. Buxton, and I. N. McCollom, Multiple Factorial Analysis 
of Fine Motor Skills; H. F. Brandt, Ocular Patterns and Their Psychologi- 
cal Implications; K. Sterling and J. G. Miller, The Effect of Hypnosis upon 
Visual and Auditory Acuity; J. Volkmann, W. A. Hunt, and M. McGourty, 
Variability of Judgment as a Function of Stimulus-Density; W. J. Brogden, 
Retention of Conditioned Responses Tested by Experimental Extinction. 

JourNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycuHoLocy XXVI 4: O. H. Mowrer, N. N. 
Rayman and E. L. Bliss, Preparatory Set (Expectancy)—An Experimental 
Demonstration of Its ‘Central’ Locus; A. Skolnick, The Role of Eye Move- 
ments in the Autokinetic Phenomenon; W. F. Grether, A Comparison of 
Human and Chimpanzee Spectral Hue Discrimination Curves; D. A. Grant 
and D. G. Dittmer, A Tactile Generalization Gradient for a Pseudo-Condi- 
tioned Response; A. C. Williams, Jr., Facilitation of the Alpha Rhythm 
of the Electroencephalogram; T. G. Andrews, The Effect of Benzedrine 
Sulfate on Syllogistic Reasoning; T. A. Jackson and E. Jerome, Studies 
in the Transposition of Learning by Children: IV. A. Preliminary Study 
of Patternedness in Discrimination Learning; R. M. W. Travers, A Simple 
Kymograph Design. 

Psycno.ocicaL Buttetin XXXVII 4: L. L. Thurstone, Current Issues 
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in Factor Analysis; K. S. Lashley, Studies of Simian Intelligence from the 
University of Liége. 

Tue Mana-Bopur XLVIII 1: P. Vajiranana, Brahma Vihara Bhavana 
or the Cultivation of Divine Sentiments; Bhikkhu Metteyya, Weakest First; 
Frank R. Mellor, Our Street; Sister Vajira, Buddhism or Spiritualism ; 
Anagarika B. Govinda, “Becoming” and the Awakening of a New Con- 
sciousness; R. Rathmanathan, Charity in Buddhism; Mg Ba, Sorrow and 
Its Causes; Mg Po Nyan, The Way to Nirvana; S. M. Shulu, Some Stories 
from the Chan School; A. Christina Albers, Realization; Nicholas Roerich, 
Stronghold of Shambhala. 2 & 3: Pelene Vajiranana Nayaka Thera, Bud- 
dhist Beatitudes: Dhaniya Sutta; Bhikkhu Metteyya, Buddhanussati; Sadhu 
Maha Bhikkhu Narada, My Visit to Laos; Frank R. Mellor, A Puzzle in 
Karma; Maung Ba, The Way to Nibbana; A. Christina Albers, Silence; 
Nicholas Roerich, Stronghold of Shambhala; Frank R. Mellor, Sirima—A 
Story Based upon a Buddhist Scripture; An English Buddhist, A Tibetan 
House-Warming; A. J. Edmunds, Devaputta (A Note). 

JewtsH Socrat Stupies II 2: Henry F. Meyer, The Economic Structure 
of the Jewish Community in Detroit; B. Weinryh, Occupational Shifts of 
Workers in Palestine; Uriah Zevi Engelman, Intermarriage among Jews 
in Germany, U.S.S.R., and Switzerland; Salo W. Baron, Great Britain and 
Damascus Jewry in 1860-61, an Archival Study; Lee F, Levinger, A Note 
on Jewish Prisoners in Ohio. 

Revue PuitosopHigueE CXXIX 1 et 2: L. Chestov, A la mémoire d’un 
grand philosophe, Edmund Husserl; E. Levinas, L’oeuvre d’Edmond 
Husserl; J. Wahl, “Cheminements et Carrefours”, par Rachel Bespaloff ; 
G. Picon, La liberté de lartiste; E. Fraenkel, L’Occident devant le prob- 
léme des fondements du droit. 

Revue D’Historre DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’Historre GENERALE DE LA 
CivittsaTIon N.S. 27-28: René Hubert, L’amour, la nature et la société 
chez J.-J. Rousseau: La nouvelle Héloise, roman a thése; Antoine Adam, 
L’école de 1660, Histoire ou légende; Marguerite Jallut, Kucharski, dernier 
peintre de Marie-Antoinette; Melanges. 

BULLETIN DES SOMMAIRES ET ComMPTES RENDUS BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES DES 
Périopigues FRANCAIS ET ETRANGERS 115-122. 

ScHotastiK XV 1: Karl Rahner, Gnosis des Christentums. Zur theolo- 
gischen Erkenntnislehre des gleichnamigen Buches von Georg Koepgen; 
Hans Urs von Balthasar, Das Scholienwerk des Johannes von Scythopolis ; 
Johannes Bapt. Lots, Analogie und Chiffre. Zur Transzendenz in der 
Scholastik und bei Jaspers; Caspar Nink, Die mathematisch-logistische 
Symbolsprache in philosophischer Sicht; Johann Auer, Textkritische 
Studien zur Gnadenlehre des Alexander von Hales; Joseph Frébes, Wesen 
und Wert der Graphologie. Ein Uberlick. 

Rivista pt Fivosorta I (Serie II) 1: G. Solari, La dottrina kantiana 
del matrimonio; Platonicus, Un retore semi-sofista: Trasimaco di Calde- 
done; N. Bobbio, Husserl postumo; A. Del Noce, L’edizione delle opere 
complete di Malebranche; Lector, Problemi della scuola e della cultura. 

Locos XXIII 1: A. Aliotta, Il gusto, il genio e l’arte secondo Kant; 
Fausto M. Bongioanni, Metafisica e psicologia del Rimorso; Dante Severg- 
nimi, Le ragioni del fenomenismo e dell’Immanenza; Remo Fedi, La Filosofia 
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degli abiti; Cleto Carbonara, Di una nuova critica del principio d’imman- 
enza; “ldo Testa, Considerazioni sullo spiritualismo di A. Carlini, 

GtorNALE Critico Detia Fivosorta Iraviana VIII 1: A. Corsano, La 
psicologia del Te'esio; Giorgio Radetti, Riformatori ed eretici italiani del 
secolo XVI (continua) ; Leonardo Grassi, 11 comando supermo. Idee d’un 
filosofo naturalista; Cesare Luporini, I. Idealismo e immanentismo ( Postille 
a una metafisica dell’esperienza) ; Luigi Firpo, II. Varianti all’Ecloga latina 
di Tommaso Campanella. 

Rivista pt Neo-ScoLasticA XXXII 1: Cronaca della Facolta 
di filosofia e della Facolta di pedagogia nella Universita cattolica del sacro 
Cuore—Anno accademico 1939-40-XVIII; Amato Masnovo, 11 significato 
storico del neotomismo; Fra Gabriele di S. Maria Maddalena, Indole 
psicologica della teologia spirituale; E. C. Salzer, La metafisica di J. G. 
Hamann; Gustavo Bontadini, Intorno ad una esigenza fondamentale della 
filosofia neoscolastica; Fra Anselmo M. Tommasini, Animus e anima; 
Riassunti degli articoli. 

ANNALI Detta R. ScuoLtA NorRMALE SuPERIORE DI Pisa IX 1-2: Enrico 
Carrara, Marganorre; Giovanni Nencioni, Lessico giuridico latino e 
tradizione mediterranea; Emilio Santini, Della “cretomazia italiana” del 
Leopardi e di altre antologie; Vl. Arangio-Ruiz, Pedagogismo assoluto; 
Tristano Bolelli, Unita italica e unita italo-celtica; Alessandro Perosa, 
Critica congetturale e testi umanistici. 

Scientia LXVII 3: R. Wildt, Cosmochemistry; K. Stumpff, Die 
Anwendung periodographischer Methoden auf die Erforschung der Luft- 
druckschwankungen im europadischen Wettergebiet. Erster Teil; G. Colosi, 
Le basi della congruenza fra il mondo organizzato e l’ambiente. Seconda 
Parte; C. Téuber, D’ot viennent les Maoris?; F. Bottassi, Agostino 
Gemelli et ses études psychologiques. 4: K. Stumpf, Die Anwendung 
periodographischer Methoden auf die Erforschung der Luftdruckschwank- 
ungen im europadischen Wettergebiet. Zweiter Teil; G. Morandini, I laghi 
dell’Africa Orientale Italiana; F. Bremer, Les ondes électriques de 1’écorce 
cérébrale; W. C. Allee, Concerning the Origin of Sociality in Animals. 

GrecorIANUM XXI 1: J. Schweigel, De Concilio Vaticano et de quaestione 
Liturgiae Orientalis; A. Bremond, La raison et la charité; A. Landgraf, 
Werke aus der engeren Schule des Petrus Cantor; J. Madoz, Un tratado 
desconocido de San Vicente de Lerins; F. Segarra, Textos escatoldgicos 
de nuestro Sefior que anuncian en general su préxima venida; P. Siwek, 
En marge d’une controverse; J. Grisar, Ein neues Hilfsmittel bei Studien 
iiber Theologie und Geschichte des Reformation-zeitalters; L. Chagnon, 
Bulletin de Morale sociale. 
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